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FORD TRACTOR PUBLICLY 
DEMONSTRATED 


At the recent farm tractor demonstration 
held in Fremont, Neb., the Ford tractor 
made its debut and attracted a crowd that 
was on a par with the National Motor Car 
Shows held in New York and Chicago. 
Three of the tractors were in operation 
one running on gas, one on kerosene and 
one on alcohol. The new tractor created 
quite a furore, not alone among the farmers 
but also among the other tractor builders. 
Although the specifications do not follow 
those of the Ford pleasure cars, still many 
familiar Ford characteristics are to be 
noted in the new product. It is not yet on 
the market nor will it be until some time 
next year. The tractor weighs a trifle 
under one ton, and is equipped with the 
familiar Ford flywheel and thermo-syphon 
cooling system, while the engine is’ simply 
a larger edition of the Ford pleasure car 
engine. It has 4 cylinders, bore 4x 4% in. 
and is rated at 20 h.p., while the tractor 
is rated at 10 h.p. draw-bar pull by the 
factory. It has three speeds and reverse, 
transmission of the constant mesh type and 
a worm drive rear axle. Its speed is from 
5 to 6 miles on the road and from 2% to 
3 m.p.h. when plowing. A multiple disc 
clutch is used; headlights are provided for 
plowing at night, the current being taken 
from the magneto. 





SEWELL CUSHION WHEEL CO. 
ERECTING NEW BUILDING 

The Sewell Cushion Wheel Co., of 
Detroit, is erecting a 3-story-basement re- 
inforced concrete building 71 x 74 ft. in the 
rear of its property at 1296-1300 Gratiot 
Street. This addition will give the com- 
pany four times the floor space it now has, 
enabling it to carry a large reserve stock 
of rubber cushions, wood and steel, and at 
the same time increase production § suffi- 
ciently to supply the demand, which has 
more than doubled each year. 

The executive offices will be located on 
the second floor facing Beaufait Avenue. 
Several private offices for the officials, and 
one large general office with a reception 
room will afford ample accommodation for 
the accounting and clerical force. The bal- 
ance of the second floor -will be used' for 
manufacturing the wooden part of the 
wheels. All the first floor will be used for 
a machine shop and assembling department. 
A fire-proof vault for valuables, papers, 
books, blue prints, etc., as well as a large 
vault for storing rubber has been provided 
in the basement, the remaining space in 
the basement being devoted to storing steel 
and miscellaneous supplies. 
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FARMERS BIGGEST CAR BUYERS 


The statement that about 60 per cent. of 
the automobiles manufactured go to farm- 
ers has been proven by that fact that dur- 
ing the recent tractor farming demonstta- 
tion held at Fremont, Neb., during the 
week of August 8, more than 7200 cars 
were checked. This figure does not include 
those cars which were strewn along the 
road and scattered over the demonstration 
grounds. The cars were of all kinds and 
descriptions, but the greater majority were 
touring ‘cars. This meant that at least five 
and in many cases seven people had been 
brought to the demonstration by each auto- 
mobile. What an immense farm transpor- 
tation problem the automobile is settling! 
It is safe to say that not more than half 
of the 50,000 people at the demonstration 
on that day could have been brought there 
by the railroads running into the town and 
that not more than 25 per cent. of the peo- 
ple from a distance would have attended 
had they been forced to travel by rail or 
wagon. 





REDDEN MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
CLAIM BASIC PATENTS ON 
PLEASURE CAR CON- 
VERTORS 


According to the Redden Motor Truck 
Co., of Detroit, the Cook Patent No. 8,180,- 
475, of Albert E. Cook, under which they 
are operating, is a basic patent covering 
the manufacture of all attachments for 
converting pleasure cars into trucks. The 
following clause is stated by them as cover- 
ing the situation: 

“In a tractor attachment for the auto- 
mobiles, a pair of tractor wheels, a frame 
connected therewith and adapted to be 
attached to the front and rear of an auto- 
mobile and driving connections between the 
automobile driving gear and the tractor 
wheels.” 

We are informed by the Redden Co. 
that, together with Albert E. Cook, they 
have entered suit alleging infringement of 
the Cook patent against the Smith Form-a- 
Truck Co., in the United States Circuit 
Court of Chicago. The Cook patent was 
filed December 17, 1910, and is claimed by 
them to be prior to the Wynne patent under 
which the Smith Form-a-Truck (Co. is 
licensed. Mr. Redden announced his pur- 
pose in suing under the Cook patent was 
a live-and-let-live policy with the intention 
of bringing the legal status of devices for 
converting pleasure cars into trucks to a 
head. He hopes to form a co-operative 
association similar to the A. L. A. M., in 
which patent holdings are to be merged, 
all members of the association to enjoy 
equal license rights, thus removing patents 
as a competitive force in the now enormous 
business of converting small pleasure cars 
into trucks. 

We are advised that the Redden Co. has 
increased its capitalization to $560,c00 in 
order to fully and quickly develop the 
amazing possibilities of this new industry. 
A vigorous selling and advertising cam- 
paign is already under way. 

A branch recently opened at 755 Boylston 
Street, Boston, is to be known as the Red- 
den Truck Maker Boston Sales Co. This 
new branch is under the management of J. 
B. McMahon, Jr., formerly manager of the 
New York branch. He is well known ia 
Boston. 





NEW OIL WELLS IN CALIFORNIA 
The State Mining Bureau of California 
reports that 463 new oil wells have been 
started since the first of the year. This 
shows a decided increase in oil development 
work in the last three or four years. The 
oil fields along the coast are attracting par- 
ticular attention. Several wild cat wells 
have been drilled in the Santa Maria, Ven- 
tura and Los Angeles regions. 


The CCJ has most advertisers because it gives them biggest returns 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE 


The Research Division of the Standards 
Committee of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers held a meeting in Detroit on 
August 25th and 26th. 

The division decided to _ tentatively 
recommend a combination test for car per- 
formance, including both fuel economy and 
acceleration, the whole to be done without 
carburetor adjustment or any change in 
gear ratio or other details of car. A referee 
is to have complete charge of the test. 
There is to be a series of ten-mile runs at 
various speeds on a speedway or other ap- 
proved course for determining gasoline 
economy, and several acceleration runs 
with an electrical timing device to record 
the time at short intervals during accelera- 
tion. If the plan seems acceptable to the 
Standards Committee, the division will ask 
its approval subject to a further report by 
the division after actual tests. 

The Lamp Subdivision of the Electrical 
Equipment Division held a meeting in 
Cleveland, August 24th, at which recom- 
mendations were formulated for quite a 
number of details of bulb and lamp con- 
struction. 


The Electrical Equipment Division met 
in New York on August 20th, and tenta- 
tively approved the following recommenda- 
tions for submission to the Standards Com- 
mittee. Before final adoption they are to 
be tried out under manufacturing condi- 


tions. 
Bulbs 

The center of the filament is to be locat- 
ed in the axis of the bulb, 1% in. from the 
nearer or locating side of the locating pins 
of the base. 

Vacuum bulbs are to have filaments in 
the form of a helix, 4.2 mm. long and 2.5 
mm. in diameter. 


Gas-filled bulbs are to have filaments in 
the form of a V (each leg of the V being 
formed of a fine helix) 3 mm. wide at the 
base and 2.5 mm. in length. The plane of 
the filament is to be at 90 deg. from the 
plane of the locating pins. 

Specifications for sizes and efficiencies of 
bulbs used in automobile lamps, also for 
labeling reflectors, are to be repealed. 


Reflectors 


Parabolic reflectors of 1% in. focal length 
are recommended; the lamps to have con- 
centric bulb receptacles located in the re- 
flectors so that at the central point of ad- 
justment the side of the bayonet slot where 
the locating pins in the bulb base come to 
rest shall be 1% in. from the focal point of 
the reflector. 


Other Subjects 


Standardization of 3 in. tail lamp glasses 
is recommended, with tolerances of minus 
1-64 and plus 1-32 in. 

Investigations are being carried on as to 
the feasibility and expense of manufactur- 
ing bulbs, with filaments located so accu- 
rately that bulbs may be placed in head- 
lamps without the necessity of refocusing. 
This may eventually result in the elimina- 
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tion of focusing devices from head-lamps. 


except possibly a provision for initial focus- 
ing in manufacture. 

Plans for standardizing mountings of 
starting motors, electric generators, ignition 
distributors, storage battery terminals and 
storage battery dimensions will be aggres- 
sively pushed during the next few weeks 
by subdivisions having these subjects in 
charge. The subdivision on the first three 
of these subjects will hold a meeting in 
the near future at which it is hoped the 
difficulties which have appeared in its path 
will be finally smoothed out. 


“KNIGHTS OF THE MOTOR WORLD” 
ORGANIZED IN PHILADELPHIA 


Twenty representative men, well known 
in the automobile industry, gathered around 
the festive board Friday evening, August 
11, at the Vendig Hotel, and formed a 
permanent national organization which will 
be known throughout the country as the 
“Knights of the Motor World.” Those 
present included men from the sales de- 
partments and executive offices of various 
automobile concerns, also representatives 
of auto tires and auto concerns in Phila- 
delphia and other cities. 

The purpose of the new organization 
was outlined by Robert Erlichman, who 
presided over the meeting as temporary 
chairman. He explained that the member- 
ship was confined to the automobile indus- 
try, and that although the formation of 
the Knights of the Motor World was be- 
gun in Philadelphia, the project or or- 
ganization soon would be carried to other 
cities, until it reached across the country 
and became national in its scope. 

The Knights of the Motor World will 
be beneficial, fraternal, as well as a social 
organization to bring closer together the 
men of the automobile industry. Mem- 
bers will have their choice of becoming 
beneficial and social members, or social 
alone. The beneficial member will receive 
sick, accident and death benefits in one of 
the largest insurance companies of the 
United States. 

Following the banquet and speeches, Mr. 
Erlichman appointed a Committee on By- 
Laws, consisting of C. H. Walz, of the 
Electric Starter Sales Co., as chairman; 
Lee B. Wolf, of the Philadelphia Auto 
Supply Co., and Thos. G. McGahan, of the 
Vacuum Oil Co., all of Philadelphia. 

After the By-Laws Committee were ap- 
pointed, temporary By-Laws were drawn 
up in order to elect officers for the ensu- 
ing year, which were as follows: 

Commander, Robert I. Erlichman, of 
Berrodin Rubber Co.; Lieutenant, C. C. T. 
Smith, of N. A. Petry’Co.; Sergeant, C. H. 
Walz, of Electric Starter Sales Co.; Senti- 
nel, Thos. G. McGahan, of Vacuum Oil 
Co.; 1st Master of Guards, Ivan F. Good- 
rich, of Goodrich Accessories Association ; 
2nd Master of Guards, Albert W. Stell- 
wag, of Metropolitan Auto Supply Co.; 
Keeper of Funds, A. L. Seltzer, of Ber- 
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rodin Rubber Co.; Keeper of Funds, Geo. 
G. Weidner, of Stewart-Warner Corp.; 
Deputy Commander, J. F. Hundt, of the 
Atlas Auto Supplies Co., Chicago. 

The following committee was also ap- 
pointed to act at once: 


Membership 
G. B. Shearer, Jr., Gaul, Derr & Shearer, 
chairman; N. W. Howell, The Tire Shop, 
Co.; John Taeffner, B. A. T. Co.; Geo. 
L. Fischer, J. H. McCullough & Son; Ivan 
F. Goodrich, Goodrich Accessory Associ- 


iii Ritual 

Michael Shapiro, Gaul, Derr & Shearer, 
chairman; N. W. Howell, The Tire Shop, 
Wilmington; C. P. Brewster, Edw. Cassidy 
Co., of New York. 

The insignia of the organization will be 
in the form of a button, worn on the lapel 
of the coat, being a gold automobile wheel, 
with a Knight in the center, the tire of 
the wheel being blue, with the words: 
“Knights of the Motor World.” 


NASH BUYS CONTROLLING INTER- 
EST IN JEFFERY COMPANY 


The name of the Thos. B. Jeffery Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., will be changed to the Nash 
Motors Co., C. W. Nash, former president 
of the General Motors Co., having pur- 
chased a controlling interest. He states 
that no sweeping changes either in the 
personnel of the organization or the caliber 
of the line are contemplated. 





CADILLAC AUTO TRUCK COMPANY 
INCREASES CAPITAL 

The Cadillac Auto Truck Co., Cadillac, 
Mich., manufacturer of Acme trucks, in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000, the new stock to sell at $11.50 
instead of $10 per share. The construction 
of a second building, 300 x 65 ft., will take 
place at once. The company expects to 
place on the market soon a 3-ton model in 
addition to the 1 and 2-ton trucks which 


. have been in such great demand. 





THE REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY REORGANIZED 


The Republic Motor Truck Co., Alma, 
Mich., for the fourth time in three years 
has been reorganized and refinanced. The 
new company is known as the Republic 
Motor Truck Co., Inc., and is capitalized at 
$1,000,000. The officers and directors of the 
reorganized corporation are: F. W. Rug- 
gles, president and general manager; Thos. 
A. Burt and Francis King, vice-presidents ; 
Geo. W. Moore, treasurer; Chas. G. Rhodes, 
secretary, and Geo. H. Burr, director. 





Union Truck Co., Bay City, Mich., re- 
cently elected the following officers and 
directors: James R. Tanners, president; 
H. E. Woodworth, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; E. C. Tibbett, secretary, and 
Geo. Beaulier, treasurer. These officers and 
Cc. E. Chatfield, H. E. Buck and W. H. 
Boutell form the directorate. 


The CCJ leads in circulation, advertising and prestige 
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Personal Items 





William Bunting, president of the Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo, O., died on 
August 26th. 


K. E. Kilby, advertising manager of the 
Woods Mobilette Co. and the Sheridan Com- 
mercial Car Co., has resigned. 














A. K. HEBNER, Mgr. 
Bearings Service Company 
He was formerly supervisor of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, and will have his headquarters 
at the general offices of the Bearings Service 


‘Company, at Detroit. This newly organized 
company is now in full operation, with stations in 
the following cities: Atlanta, Boston,. Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
San Francisco and Seattle. 


H. J. Copeland has become purchasing 
agent for the Federal Motor Truck Co. He 
was with the Hudson Motor Car Co. for two 
years. 

Ernest W. Pavey, of Leesburg, O., is pro- 
moting a company for the manufacture of 
automobile hearses. The plant is to be lo- 
cated at Bellefontaine, O. 


T. P. Myers, manager of the motor truck 
department of the Packard Motor Car Co., 
of New York, has resigned that position to 
enter business for himself. 


Henry Farrington, formerly connected with 
the Thos. B. Jeffery Co., is now identified 
with H. Paulman & Co., Chicago, distribu- 
tor of Pierce-Arrow trucks. 


Dixon R. Westcott, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed traveling representative for the Hudford 
‘Co. for Maine and will make his headquar- 
ters at 41 Union St., Portland. 


Frank J. Walsh has joined the sales force 
of the Commercial Body Co., St. Louis. He 
will sell commercial car bodies to the larger 
wholesale and manufacturing concerns, 


H. B. Dwyer, formerly district superin- 
tendent of the Atlanta branch of the Stude- 
baker Corp., has become district superintend- 
ent of service for the New York branch. 


George E. Armstrong has been appointed 
manager of the St. Louis branch of the 
White Co., of Cleveland, O., to succeed Wal- 
lace C. Capen, who has been called to the 
White factory. 


J. M. Barker, for a number of years identi- 
fied with the I. H. C. truck line in Alabama 
and the South, has enlisted in the field 
force of the Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co.’s 
sales staff, and will demonstrate Old Hick- 
ory motor trucks in Alabama and Georgia. 
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E. W. Corman, director of sales and adver- 
tising for the Elgin Motor Car Co., of Chi- 
cago, has resigned to become identified in a 
like capacity with the recently organized 
Denneen Motor Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
is soon to place upon the market a 1%4-ton 
truck. 

Edw. F. Drew and Paul B. Donaldson, for- 
merly connected with H. T. Boulden, when 
he was general sales manager of the Chase 
Motor Truck Co., of Syracuse, have follow- 
ed him to the Selden Truck Co., of Roches- 
ter, where they will act as special repre- 
sentatives for the sales department, 
headquarters at the home office. 


with 





New Truck Agencies 





Tom J. Grogan, Springfield, Ill., has taken 
the agency for the Denby motor truck. 

Sanford St. Garage, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
opened an agency for the Atterbury trucks. 

Hudson-Phillips Motor Car Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has taken the agency for the Diamond 
T truck. 

Mabry Motor Exchange, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has secured the agency for the Smith 
Form-a-Truck. 

Victor L. Phillips, 7th & Delaware Sts., 
Kansas City, Mo., has taken the agency for 
the F. W. D. truck. 

Commercial Motor Sales Co. has opened 
at 411 West Spring St., Columbus, Ohio, to 
handle Bessemer trucks in Central Ohio ter- 
ritory. 

Denby Motor Truck Co., Detroit, has open- 
ed a branch house in Des Moines, Ia., un- 
der the management of C. F. Morphew, for- 
merly of Kansas City. 

Garford Toledo Motor Truck Co., 214 Hu- 
ron St., Toledo, O., has been formed for the 
purpose of handling Garford trucks in North- 
western Ohio. A. H. G. Jenssen, is sales 
manager. 

Blair Motor Truck Sales Co. has opened a 
salesroom at 60 E. Spring St., Columbus, O., 
to act as distributor for Blair motor trucks, 
made at Newark, Ohio. The concern adver- 
tises that it will assume delivery and haul- 
ing contracts. 

Smith Form-A-Truck Sales Co., with head- 
quarters in New York, has opened a branch 
at 2121 Vine St., Philadelphia. A garage 
with capacity for storing 40 trucks has been 
built. W. H. Durphy has been appointed 
district manager. 





H. T. BOULDEN 


Mr. Boulden has become sales director of the 
Selden Motor Truck Sales Company, of Rochester, 


N.Y. He was formerly general sales manager of 
the Chase Motor Truck Company, of Syracuse. 
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New Incorporations 





Detroit Truck Co., Lansing, Mich., has 
incorporated with capitalization of $50,000, 
and will locate at Detroit. 

Kelly-Springfield Truck Co., San Anonio, 
Tex., was recently chartered with $1000 
capital stock by W. B. Tuttle, F. G. Cham- 
berlain and Rk. Elmerick. 


Scudder Motor Truck Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 by Clifton R. Scudder, Leclare H. 
Anirine and Chas. M. Polk. 

Fryo Ignition Co., New York City, incor- 
porated to manufacture spark plugs, with a 
capital of $60,000. C. C. Pinney, 115 Broad- 
way and others, incorporators. 

Rush Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, has 
been recently incorporated for $500,000 to 
manufacture commercial and pleasure cars 
by Chas. L. Guerin, J. D. Morelli and Eman- 
uel Nageli, Jr. 


Allen Street Sweeper & Auto Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., will open a plant for the manu- 
facture of commercial cars and street sweep- 
ing machines. H. S. F. Barner, 1421 Mun- 
roe St., is general manager. 


Automobile Tractor & Truck Sales Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 to deal in automobiles, 
tractors, trucks, tools and farm implements. 
M. Wahl, J. Collins, H. J. Schwalb, 92 Port- 
land Ave., incorporators. 


Star Motor Co., Cincinnati, O., has been 
incorporated with a preliminary capital of 
$200,000 for the purpose of manufacturing 
and assembling automobiles and trucks, by 
Louis Tyroler, W. Rudisill, J. A. Finn, W. 
Cayce and Wm. Fischer. 

Laurence Motor Co. has been organized 
at 165 N. 4th St., Columbus, O., to handle 
Republic and Virn trucks in nine counties in 
Central Ohio. Y. B. Jones is general man- 
ager. ‘'t is the intention to operate a ser- 
vice department in connection with the sales 
department. 


Merchants’ Truck Co., 1111 N. 12th St., St. 
Louis, Mo., has been formed to conduct a 
garage and repair shops for trucks and a 
salesroom for the Gramm-Bernstein line of 
trucks. Special attention is given to the 
merchant who does not care to assume the 
details of operating his own delivery sys- 
tem. 


Rotary Gas Engine & Pulverizer Co., An- 
tigo, Wis., has been organized with a capi- 
talization of $25,000 for the purpose of mak- 
ing rotary gas and steam engines and trac- 
tors, gearsets, for motor cars, and other 
mechanical devices. The production for the 
present will be done under contract with 
local foundries and machine shops. 


Vail-Rentschler Tractor Co. has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Ohio with an 
authorized capital of $100,000 to manufac- 
ture several kinds of farm tractors. The 
concern will soon open a plant in Hamilton. 
The incorporators are J. A. Vail, G. A. Rent- 
schler, C. B. Wing, Samuel C. Vail and Gor- 
don S. Rentschler.” 


St. Louis City has started a new bus line 
in Forest Park. -At present one double-deck 
and two single-deck buses are being used. 
These buses are of special design on Pack- 
ard truck chassis and have a total capaci- 
ty of 104 persons. The fare will be $.05 for 
a continuous trip through the park, where a 
route has been laid out of more than 1000 
acres. The establishment of this bus line 
ends a long fight by private interests to ob- 
tain bus or street car franchises for the 
park. 


The CCJ brings greatest returns to advertisers because of largest circulation among quantity buyers 
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Factory News 





H. G. Burford Co., Fremont, O., will ens. 
large its plant. 

Centaur Motor Co., Jeffrey distributor, is 
erecting two-story service and truck sales- 
room at 2927-37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Staybestos Mfg. Co., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has added considerable floor 
space and new machinery to take care of its 
rapidly increasing business. 

Hercules Porcelain Co. is erecting a plant 
at Belvidere, Ill., for the treatment of clays 
for the manufacture of insulating devices, 
including automobile spark plugs. 

Dann Products Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of the Dann Spring Insert, is erecting a large 
factory on E. 152nd St., Cleveland, O., which 
will cost $100,000, and will be ready for oc- 
cupancy October Ist. 

Kissell Motor Car Co. is adding two more 
buildings to its plant at Hartford, Wis. When 
finished, more than 60,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space will have been added during 1916. Still 
further expansion plans are under way. 

Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O., re- 
cently announced that all employes who have 
been with the company six months or long- 
er will participate in the profits of the busi- 
ness, the money to be distributed every six 
months. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is erecting a large addition to its 
plant in Beloit, Wis., which will be used for 
foundry purposes. In the future it will 
make all the gray iron and malleable cast- 
ings required in the manufacture of its 
many auto accessories. 

Sterling Auto Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., 
is building a plant at Amston, formerly Tur- 
nersville, Conn. The company is capitalized 


FOREST J. ALVIN 


The new general sales manager of the United 
States Motor Truck Company, Covington, Ky. 
He is one of the pioneers in the motor car industry, 
and was, until the recent purchase of the New 
Era Engineering Company, of Joliet, by the Elgin 
Motor Car Corporation, president and general 
manager of the New Era Company. 


The CCJ is the only truck publication a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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at $1,000,000 and is making roadsters, five- 
passenger cars and light delivery wagons. 
Chas. W. Ams, president of the Max Ams 
Machinery Co., Bridgeport, is president of 
the Sterling concern. 

Vim Motor Truck Co., of Philadelphia, 
wishes to call attention to the fact that the 
Vim Motor Co., of Sandusky, O., which re- 
cently filed a petition asking that a receiver 
be appointed, has no connection with it 
whatever. It is an entirely separate corpo- 
ration which for the last twenty years has 
been manufacturing stationary motors in 
Sandusky. The stockholders claim the fac- 
tory has been converted into a munitions 
factory in violation of the company’s char- 
ter, and therefore, they asked that a receiv- 
er be appointed. The Vim Motor Truck Co. 
has completely occupied its new million dol- 
lar factory, but find that it is inadequate 
and are already planning an addition of two 
more stories. 








Trade Changes 





Torbensen Gear & Axle Co., Cleveland, O., 
has changed its name to The Torbensen 
Axle Co. 

Chas. A. Nolan Sales Co., 
Ala., has changed its name to 
Form-a-Truck Sales Co. 

H. J. Koehler S. G. Co., Newark, N. J., 
has merged its manufacturing and sales or- 
ganizations under its new incorporate name 
of the H. J. Koehler Motors Corp. 

Essex Motor Truck Co., 299 Madison Ave., 
New York City, maker of the Rainier 1000 
lb. commercial car, has recently changed its 
name to the Rainier Motor Truck Co. The 
personnel of the company remains the same. 

St. Louis Motor Truck Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has been bought by H. A. Woerman under 
the name of the Anchor Auto Co. He will 
continue the manufacture of the Paulding 
trucks and will also give service to present 
owners of these vehicles. 

Spokane, Wash.—Fosdick Auto Co., Inland 
Empire distributor for Vim and_ Kelly- 
Springfield trucks, sold an interest to R. F. 
Blackwell, who has been elected president 
of the company and will have charge of the 
office and service station. 

Cc. R. Wilson Body Co., Detroit, Mich., 
maker of metal bodies, has been taken over 
by the Weatherproof Body Co., which was 
organized last year with a capital of $10,- 
000. It now has been reorganized with a 
capitalization of $750,0004 and will specialize 
in making the Detroit top. 

Milburn Wagon Co. has leased plant at 
1104 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Toledo Bending Works. The 
new plant will be used for the wagon de- 
partment, enlarging space in the present 
plant for the manufacture of electrics. The 
company will also use a portion of the ac- 
quired plant for the manufacture of stand- 
ard automobile bodies. Emil J. Seeman will 
be manager of the branch. 


Birmingham, 
the Smith- 





HELPING THE DEALER 


As an example of what unusual means 
some automobile manufacturers are taking 
to help their dealers, The Nash Motors 
Co., of Kenosha, Wis., manufacturers 
of Jeffery motor cars and trucks, is 
issuing at frequent intervals a pictorial 
news sheet to be posted in the showroom 
windows of its agencies throughout the 
country. The first sheets are depicting the 
Jeffery quad in Mexican army maneuvers. 
The company had its own photographer in 
Mexico and the pictures are of exceptional 
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merit. The Jeffery dealers are finding that 
the news sheets draw hundreds of persons 
to their show windows. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADOPT 
MOTOR ’BUSES 


At the last annual convention of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
held in San Francisco, it was decided to 
investigate the possibilities of supplement- 
ing the regular street car service with mo- 
tor buses. The final outcome of the fight 
that the street car companies everywhere 
have made against the jitney bus may thus 
be the adoption of regular buses by the 
companies themselves. 

About a year ago the United Railways 
& Electric Co., of Baltimore, organized the 
Baltimore Transit Co., and began operat- 
ing twenty-five 12-passenger buses to de- 
termine their desirability as an adjunct to 
the regular trolley car system. 

The motor bus section of the Sheffield 
Corporation Tramways, in England, earned 
a gross profit of $26,850 during the busi- 
ness year ended March 25, 1916. The com- 
pany operated twenty-one buses in regular 
service on ten routes totaling thirty miles 
in length, five of which extend for a con- 
siderable distance beyond the city limits. 
More than half a million miles were tra- 
versed by the buses during the year. 

The Birmingham Corporation Tramways 
earned a profit of more than $50,000 in the 
year ended March 31. The forty-one mo- 
tor buses carried 6,300,000 passengers and 
covered 938,226 miles, earning a gross aver- 
age revenue of nearly $.25 per bus-mile, 
while operating expenses averaged 
than $.18 per bus-mile. 

Other English systems operating motor 
buses are the York Corporation Tramway 
Department, Oldham County Borough and 
Bournemouth Corporation Tramways. 

All of these municipally owned services 
are finding that the motor bus is giving 
them a new lease of life, for without 
spending large sums on permanent track 
and overhead equipment, fresh revenue is 
brought in. The buses, while not always 
showing profits themselves, increase the 
traffic on the rail lines. 


less 





UNITED STATES TRUCK COM- 


PANY INCREASES CAPITAL 

The United States Motor Truck Co., of 
Cincinnati, recently held its annual meeting 
at which the stockholders voted to increase 
the capital stock from $300,000 to $1,000,000, 
stock divided into both preferred and com- 
mon. The preferred stock is cumulative 
7%, and participates in the earnings with 
the common stock up to 10%. A large 
amount of the increased stock was sub: 
scribed for at the meeting by the present 
stockholders. Part of balance of the issue 
will be offered to the public. The directors 
authorized and declared the regular annual 
dividend of 7% on preferred stock, and 
placed quite a large sum to the credit of 
surplus from the excess earnings of the 
company. 

R. C. Stewart, president of the company, 
in his report showed a tremendous increase 
in sales and production during the past six 
months. 


There’s a reason! 
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ARE ROADS BUILT FOR TRUCKS OR TRUCKS 
BUILT FOR THE ROADS ? 


E do not believe that there is any public sentiment 
against the truck as a destroyer of the road. We 
know, however, that there is feeling against the 
truck by road makers and by those who are re- 
sponsible for maintaining the roads in condition, 
and there is reason for it. 

The ordinary water bound macadam road is 
certainly injured not only by trucks operating on it, but by 
all vehicles. Almost the worst injury that it receives is due 
to the stumping of the horse’s shod feet, and why? Simply 
because there is nothing to prevent the surface from loos- 
ening and chipping out. ' 


Money Wasted 


We know of no more senseless performance than to 
spend a lot of money building a foundation and putting a 
hard rolled macadam surface upon it and then leaving it 
without anything to hold it together to be split and cracked 
apart by the frost of the winter and subsequently dug up 
and thrown aside by the feet of the horses, by the suction 
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of tires; in fact, distributed into the ditch and worn into 
holes by almost any kind of traffic that may come upon it. 
In other words, it is as an unsuitable construction, not fit 
for twentieth century conditions. 


To build such a road is 
labor and money thrown away. 


Elements More Destructive Than Traffic 

More destructive than traffic is the water 
trates it and then freezes, cracking, loosening 
the stones apart. 


which pene- 
and foreing 
The surface of any road, in order to re- 


main in trafficable condition, must be to a certain extent 


absorb it. Man 
could not devise anything that water and ice could destroy 
to better advantage than to lay down a water bound maca- 


waterproof. It must shed the water, not 


dam road and allow the rain to penetrate and to freeze be- 
tween the particles, working them apart, disintegrating them 
and leaving them without anything to hold them together, 
to be swept aside by even the wind. 


Methods of Road Repairing a Joke 


Yet such roads are still being put down by those who 


should know better. Parts which are slightly low hold the 


water, therefore freeze and are disrupted more than the ad- 
jacent parts; the hole becomes deeper and each passing 
vehicle’s wheel drops into the hole with a hammerlike im- 
pact, throwing the loose material aside, digging it deeper and 
deeper as time goes on. Then the twentieth century road 
maker comes along and dumps a few loose stones on the 
surface of the road and runs the road roller over it or some- 
times does not even go through the formality of running the 
roller over it, and says the road has been repaired. Can 
anyone imagine greater folly? 


Roads Not Suited to Traffic 


If roads suitable for the purpose were made, and we con- 
tend that roads are made to take care of the traffic and not 
the traffic made to fit the roads, there should be no cry 
against the truck or any motor driven vehicle. The wide 
flat rubber tires of a commercial car are an ideal road roller 
and any road with suitable foundations, which is properly 
maintained and has a waterproof surface, is improved by the 
rolling in action of such a loaded tire. Naturally, a road, 
the surface of which is hard in one spot and soft in another, 
and with depressions filled with water, is eventually disin- 
tegrated by the weather and destroyed by the traffic. This 
does not go to prove that there is something the matter with 
the traffic or the vehicles carrying the freight of this coun- 
try; it merely proves that the road is not suitable for the 
traiic which is passing over it. 





TENDENCY OF THE TIMES 


LITTLE straw which indicates the direction of the 
wind is the agitation in certain of the large cities 
concerning the closing of the most congested traffic 
streets to slow moving vehicles. That at once 
draws a clearly marked division between horse pow- ° 
er and motor power. The business world is beginning 
to realize as never before that the slow plodding 

horse is impeding and delaying, rather than accelerating, the 

transportation of goods and that something must be done to 
make it possible for the faster moving motor truck to go on its 


way and maintain its efficiency regardless of the speed at 
which the horse traffic is moving. 


The CCJ has most readers because it gives most information 
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HORSE STANDARDS PASSING 
T was but natural that the truck during its period 
of introduction should be compared and measured 
by the user by horse standards. To the average 
purchaser it was looked upon merely as a dis- 
placer of horses, as a mechanical horse. The 
work which it did was the work that was formerly 
done by horses. 





It is not to be wondered, at that 
the horse was therefore made the standard of comparison. 

It has taken years to educate the purchaser to look upon 
the truck as a piece of producing machinery, just the same 
as a lathe, a drill press, a paper or box making machine 
or any other kind of complicated mechanism by means of 
which manufactured product is obtained. It has taken years 
Trucks 


Users are real- 


to make them forget orse and think of horsepower. 
today are less and less compared to horses. 
izing that they are dealing with a piece of producing ma- 
chinery which must be handled by competent mechanics, and 
the delivery system has been raised by this means above 
the plane of the stable and the more or less ignorant fol- 
lower of the horse to that of the garage with its mechanics, 
and in large installations, with its engineer in charge. In 
other words, the delivery system has been lifted out of the 


haphazard go-as-you-please method and is now, by means 


Steel and Rubber Markets 


Iron and Steel at Pittsburgh 
Bessemer iron, Valley furnace.21 00 a 21 50 
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of motor driven trucks, on the same mechanical plane as the 
engine room or as any of the mechanical departments. 

This means better service from the trucks, more sys- 
tematic delivery and incidentally, whether the user realizes 
it or not, a speeding-up and an increase in his business in 
every department. The truck has removed the last antiquated 
method from modern business. 





TRAILERS COMING INTO PROMINENCE 


HE growth of the commercial car business is the 
subject of comment by those in other lines, but 
by those connected with the business itself the 
coming of the trailer into more or less prominence 


is very noticeable. As there is much diversity of 





opinion concerning the advisability of using trail- 
ers, we are going to discuss this matter in some 
detail in the October issue of the COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL. 

We shall be very glad indeed to hear from our readers, 
both for and against the trailer, or from anyone as to special 
methods which have proven satisfactory. 

If you are interested in the subject of the use of trailers, 
either with tractors or trucks, don’t fail to get this October 
issue and if you have any information on this subject we 


shall appreciate hearing from you. 


Rubber Prices Advance 


Brazilian rubber has taken an upward 


Steel Mills Overloaded With Orders Bessemer steel, f.o.b. Phgh ....45 00 a ... ; eee 
Skelp, grooved steel .......... 250 a 260 move on advices that Russian agents are 
Many mills are declining further con- sheared steel BEAD) scasncvasis 290 a 300 buying up everything as far as it comes 
tracts for next year’s delivery due to the  gkelp, grooved iron .......... 270 a 280 down from the interior. It is estimated 
~aneote ee of peered a Sheared iron skelp Ter Te 3.00 a. 30 that the crop of Para is about 2000 tons 
a ene eres en Seer _ Steel Nas Ferromanganese (80 per cent.) less than that of last year. A feeling of 
given a new impetus to domestic buying. BOGMOARE: obs dis dics oes cers 175 00 a 


Automobile body makers continue to press Steel, melting scrap 


jhedt eee 16 00 a 16 50 


depression characterized the London mar- 


the sheet mills to accept contracts for the Steel bars (contracts) ........ 260 a .... ket for the peer Tw weeks — result of 
first half of next year, but the uncertainty Black sheets, 28-gauge ...... 290 a 300 the lack of buying interest in the Ceylon 
as to supplies of sheet bars acts as a bar- Galvanized sheets, 28-gauge .. 425 a 450 rubber market. The prices given below 
rier. Improvement is also noted in the Blue annealed, 10-gauge ...... 300 a 325 are the highest and lowest bid during the 
structural steel business. Quotations on Tank plates % and heavier .. 350 a period from August 11th to September oth. 


September 11th were: 


Prices of Old Metals High. Low. 
Steel Products Prices Business in copper, brass and lead scraps Para—Up-river, fine, per lb...... 73 65 
Bessemer billets, per ton, mill..45 00 a ti hs : 4 j ; eee tes es vA 
Ke ee a - a continues active, with prices tending up- Up-river, coarse ..........+++. 43% 39 
Open hearth, per ton, mill ...45 a ‘ ; I FR as okie ressrucceets 63 57% 
Sheet bars, per ton 46 00 a ward. Zinc scraps appear to be dull and sinha Se 
z 25 id a ea rein é a SUR, “GORERG §6ic0c0s cnsacessx 2 
‘orgi i s P ill ..69 é reak. QO ions on September oth were: 
Forging billets, per ton, mill ..69 00 a weak. Quotations I 9 Canis, MAM, MONEE olin nce 44% 38 
Sheets Cents per pound Caucho, ball, lower ............ 41 36% 
The following prices are for 100-bundle Buying. Selling. GaINGt 0.) Sacro tia eetee as 33 32 
lots and over f.o.b. mill; smaller lots are $2. COPpper— ; 
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A Well-Arranged Terminal in Philadelphia 


Properly Distributed Terminals Result in Short Hauls 


ge pede ote at the Reading 
Terminal freight yards at Thir- 
teenth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, are unusually fa- 
vorable for trucks. This yard 
consists of two freight houses 
with an alley of unusual width 
between. Each of these houses 
has 30 doors, separated only by iron posts, 
each door capable of receiving the tail- 
boards of two vehicles. This gives the 
yard a capacity of approximately 120 ve- 
hicles at one time. The space between the 
buildings is sufficiently wide so that it is 
not necessary to cramp the horses over to 
one side, allowing plenty of room for pass- 
ing between. 





Very Little Congestion 

The work of handling the freight is very 
well systematized. All of one building is 
used for incoming freight and five doors at 
one end of the other. The remaining 
doors of the other building are used for 
outgoing freight. This automatically di- 
vides the traffic in the yard, as nearly all of 
the incoming freight is taken from the 
yard during the forenoon and compara- 
tively little outgoing freight is received at 
the yard during that time, most of it being 
brought in the afternoon. For this reason 
the time of greatest congestion on one 
side of the yard is coincident with that of 
least congestion on the other side, so there 
is plenty of room for the teams and auto- 
mobiles to get in and out. In the same way 
in the afternoon when the outgoing plat: 
forms are being crowded, there is very 
little call for incoming freight, which not 
only gives room for the vehicles but allows 
the employees on the incoming freight side 
to be used on the outgoing side to relieve 
congestion. 

There are receiving clerks, each of whom 


cares for five doors. These men are each 


assisted by six distributors and a number 
of hand-truck men. The railroad tracks 
with the cars are on the opposite side of 
the freight houses and the men wheel the 
goods directly aboard the cars and through 
one train to another until the car of the 
proper destination is loaded. 


Goods Not Removed Promptly From 
Platform Edge 
The drivers are permitted to unload any- 
where the entire length of the outgoing 
platform regardless of the destination of 
the goods, so that under ordinary circum- 


time was lost to some of the drivers in 
finding a space to unload, while others un- 
loaded on top of iron pipes and other ma- 
terial already on the platform but which 
did not occupy much space in height. 

The reason for the especially large 
amount of goods on the outgoing platform 
at the time of this writing was probably 
due to the threatened 
the shippers 


railroad strike, as 
anxious to have the 


goods on the way before the tie-up. 


were 


On the incoming side drivers get their 
slips from two clerks, the office being lo- 





View of the Outgoing Platform at a Philadelphia Terminal 
Although this is one of the best arranged terminals in Philadelphia, the congestion on the outgoing 


platform is here shown. 
the threatened railroad strike. 


stances there is very little waiting. How- 
ever, at the time at which the accompany- 
ing illustrations were taken, it will be seen 
that the outgoing platform was pretty well 
filled, leaving almost no room for either 
trucks or wagons to deliver. At this par- 
ticular time, 20 out of the 24 doors were 
completely blocked so that considerable 





Drivers Loading Trucks at a Philadelphia Terminal 


The drivers often locate their goods on the platform while still on the trucks, goods on the platform 


being visible the whole length. No cover is provided and in inclement weather the work has to be done 
in the rain or sleet. 


This was perhaps in part accounted for by the fact that this was just before 


In general, however, this yard with all others suffers from a lack of 
expeditious removal of goods from the platform edge. 


cated near the end on the entrance side and 
not much complaint was made of delay at 
this point, the clerks having the bills filed 
in alphabetical order, according to the 
names of the companies receiving the goods. 


Percentage of Electrics in Yard High 

A count of the vehicles entering the yard 
during two days showed that motor trucks 
varied from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. of 
the traffic of the yard. It was also inter- 
esting to note that although electric trucks 
form a comparatively small part of the to- 
tal number of trucks in the country yet 
the percentage of electric trucks at this 
terminal was fairly high, although the 
gas trucks greatly predominated. This can 
be accounted for by the fact that the 
freight yards in Philadelphia are very well 
scattered, so that in nearly every case it is 
but a short haul proposition for the mer- 
chants and shippers, and on these short 
hauls electric trucks are extensively used; 
for instance, the trucks of Wanamaker, 
which go to the yard, are all electrics. The 
drivers are required to do their own load- 
ing and unloading. Some of them even go 
so far as to help clear a space on the plat- 
forms for their goods, although most of 
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them draw the line and refuse to do any- 
thing which properly belongs to the rail- 
road. 

Throughout the yard the harmony of 
operation was very noticeable. There 
seemed to be no friction whatever between 
motor truck and horse drivers and the ex- 
cessive congestion noted at certain yards a 
few years back, especially in New York, 
where the drivers would sit and swear at 
each other by the hour, neither one backing 
up or allowing the other to pass, was en- 
tirely absent. This could hardly be ac- 
counted for by the fact that this yard is 
situated in the City of Brotherly Love. 
It seems to be due to better facilities, less 
congestion and, in general, a more friendly 
feeling on the part of everybody toward 
the motor drawn vehicle. 


DOES THE MOTOR TRUCK IN- 
CREASE THE USER’S 
BUSINESS ? 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


HIS question, Does the motor 
truck increase the user’s busi- 
ness? is what every prospective 
buyer should be asking himself 
whether he tells the dealer so 

or not. The thought of buying a 
commercial car should not 
bound itself with only the 
questions of how much can I save or is 
it adapted to my business, but he shou:d 
also ask himself to what extent will the 
car increase my business? It was this 
latter thought that fired the writer's ambi- 
tion to question some of the old users on 
the subject. 

“Yes, the motor truck has increased my 
business,” said John Sullivan, a_ retail 
grocer, of Buffalo, N. Y. “You see, today 
the people want everything in a hurry and 
then they order everything the very last 
minute. With a horse I could never get 
the goods to their homes in the time that 
they want them. Then again, I am able 
to get back from the market very much 
earlier, and my vegetables are more fresh. 
Also, my always want fresh 
vegetables for noon lunch. Without my 
truck,” he concluded, “with which I am 
able to give quick service I could not be 
increasing my business because I am getting 
the trade of my horse-vehicle competitors.” 


Watch Productiveness of Truck Closely 

The superintendent of C. W. Miller's 
Transfer Co.’s fleet of motor trucks re- 
plied to my question in this wise: “Our 
motor trucks have increased our volume 
of business to a very large percentage be- 
cause of the additional service which we 
are now in a position to offer to our cus- 
tomers. We watch the productiveness ot 
each truck very closely, so that we know 
which truck is making money and which 
is not. We try to induce each driver, after 
supplying him with a good truck, to in- 
crease his volume of business.” 

F. J. Trautman’s Sons, cheese and pro- 
duce merchants, state that with their Ford 
delivery they have been able to swell their 
coffers not necessarily in their being able 
to sell more goods, and delivering the 





customers 
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same, but in delivering produce for their 
competitors. For such service this truck 
has earned $175 during the last two 
months. 


Prevents Loss of Business 

Here is what Charles Doelman, of L,. 
Doelman & Co., wholesale grocers, who 
operate three trucks, has to say: “There is 
no doubt in my mind that our trucks have 
increased our volume of business. But bet- 
ter still, it has placed us in a better posi- 
tion to compete against our competitors. 
For example, suppose a grocer in Black 
Rock called up at 3 P. M. for a barrel of 
sugar which he wanted the same after- 
noon. Could we do it with our horses? | 
should say not! When we used horses 
they left at 1 P. M. and they never re- 
turned until 7 P. M. Therefore, how 
could we deliver such a rush order? Be- 
sides, if a horse were available, it would 
require 2% hours to make that trip, but 
with a truck we could make it in 40 min- 
utes. So you see, with motor trucks, we 
are not only able to increase our business 
but in a position to make rush order deliv- 
eries. Now what would have happened 
if we were not using trucks? Why we 
would have lost that business and_ the 
friendship of that customer because he 
would immediately call up another whole- 
sale house who had a truck and who was 
in a position to make quick deliveries.” 


Trucks Give the Service 

Another firm who say they have in- 
creased their business is Flint & 
“We find that service is the principal 
thing today,’ said L. Cooper, superintend- 
ent of Flint & Kent’s Department Store. 
“If you want to get additional customers 
or keep your old ones satisfied you must 
give them service. And for that reason we 
began to use which incidentally 
have also been big money savers. We are 


Kent. 


trucks 


now able to save $54 a week by replacing 
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our horses with motor trucks, and able to 
give our customers better service and to 
gain new ones.” 

And last, here is how the M. & S. Pro- 
duce Co. increased their business by employ- 
ing commercial cars. This firm has a very 
unique system. There is nothing like it in 
Buffalo. Besides having a regular commis- 
sion house they have devised a very clever 
scheme with their trucks. Instead of ask- 
ing the grocers to call at their commission 
house early in the morning to buy their 
goods and then cart them home them- 
selves, all they have to do when dealing 
with this commission house is to telephone 
their order the. night before, and the next 
morning, by the time they open their store, 
the goods are at their door. This idea was 
only workable after they had bought mo- 
tor trucks. The idea is a popular one and 
the grocers like it, not only because they 
do not have to get up 
cause they are saving 


so early, but be- 
money in carting 
As a result the idea 
among the Buffalo 
And all of this has meant a con- 


produce themselves. 
is a growing habit 
grocers. 
siderable increase of business for the M. 
& S. Produce Co. 

From the foregoing bits of testimony 
one cannot help but see that the motor 
truck does increase business and that wit 
a little thought one might be able to get 
ereater results. 


Diamond Dairy Co., St. Louis, Mo., is now 
operating the first motor truck to deliver 
milk from house to house in the early morn- 
ing. The truck used is a 3-4 ton Commerce, 
and covers what was formerly two 
routes and replaces three horses and two 
wagons. 


wagon 





Gersix Model C Truck With Dump Body 


Has 14 in. wheels on rear with steel bands on them. 


The truck hauls dirt 
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Pittsburgh Freight Terminals 


Examples of Advantageous Use of Sloping Ground for Approaches 


EARLY all of the Pittsburgh 
freight terminals have been 
built during the last few vears 
so that they embody many 
features of up-to-date freight 
terminal design. Owing to the 
special geographical features of 
Pittsburgh, real estate is rather 

high priced and special efforts have been 

made to save space wherever possible, as 
is shown by the double-deck lay-out ot 
some of the freight houses. 





Seventh Avenue Station 
At the Seventh Avenue freight station, 
which lies by the side of a hill, there is 
a broad entrance on the first floor through 
the center of station. After the trucks 
have finished loading or unloading, they 
pass out through the other end of the 


By MURRAY FAHNESTOCK 
of electric vehicles for use at freight 
stations because they can be started and 
stopped so easily. 

When trucks are provided with an elec- 
tric starting and lighting system, it is an 
easy matter to fit a couple of electric lamps 
to the rear of the truck to furnish light 
for loading or unloading the truck. This 
is of special advantage during rush work, 
or at the holidays, when considerable haul- 
ing is often done after dusk. 


Federal Station 

At the Federal Station of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the second floor of the 
freight house is extended over the road- 
way on l|-beams for a distance of 12 ft. 
This overhang of the building protects the 
merchandise in the station from the rain 
which might otherwise blow in through the 


one end than at the other. This makes it 
possible for trucks and wagons to select 
a part of the platform which just meets 
their requirements, making it easier to load 
or unload the truck. 


Advantage of Side Doors 

On some driveways, where space was 
limited, it was evident that trucks with side 
doors had a distinct advantage over trucks 
with bodies which could only be unloaded 
from the rear. The side door trucks can 
be drawn up beside the freight door or 
box car and do not have to be moved so 
frequently to allow other vehicles to pass. 

Sometimes rear loading trucks are 
placed diagonally against the loading plat- 
form in order to economize space. Many 
trucks are longer than wagons, and the 
horses can be turned at right angles to 





2. Closer view of ramp. 3. Duquesne freight station. 
6. Bulletin boards or directory at end of freight siding. 7. D 


belonging to Arbuthnot-Stephenson Company. 


building and return to the street by a 
driveway at the side. This is the evident 
lay-out of the building, but the discipline 
is weak and the result is that each truck 
and wagon pursues its own wilful way. 
The result is that traffic plays three-deep, 
with resulting loss and delay. 

Entrance to the second floor of the 
Seventh Avenue station is by a long ramp 
or inclined plane and advantage is taken 
of the fact that the station is located close 
to a hillside, and the slope of the ramp is 
so slight that it is easily climbed by traffic. 


Engines Kept Running 

It was noticeable that the engines of the 
trucks at this station were kept running 
all the time the trucks were at the station. 
It would that engines capable of 
turning over idle at slow speeds without 
stalling would have a distinct advantage 
for this work, in saving fuel and wear on 
the engine. Some owners favor the use 


seem 
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Views of Pittsburgh Terminals 
Reading from left to right and top row first, these show: |. Seventh Avenue freight station, showing lower entrance 


4. Freight sidings and Duquesne station. 


open doors, and affords a certain amount 
of protection from the weather to those 
engaged in loading and unloading the 
trucks, thus enabling better and more rapid 
work to be done. The second advantage 
of the overhang is that it combines the 
utmost in freight storage capacity with the 
widest possible roadway, thus reducing 
traffic congestion at this station to a mini- 
mum. The street is 50 ft. wide at this 
point. 

A roadway that is only 30 ft. wide is too 
narrow, if used for loading and unloading 
at both sides. When the high cost of haul- 
ing at freight terminals is considered, it 
is well worth while to provide all possible 
facilities for the 
traffic. 

It may have been an accident of de- 
sign, but at one loading platform, which 
was level, the road sloped downward, and 
the distance from the ground to the load- 
ing platform was considerably greater at 


prompt movement of 





and ramp to second floor. 


5. Three-deep traffic at Seventh Avenue station. 
uquesne station, showing easy manner in which traffic can circulate. 


8. Packard truck 


the wagons. This diagonal position makes 
it difficult to load the rear entrance truck, 
and makes wider driveways or side en- 
trance bodies preferable. 

Owing to the number of boxes handled 
it is inevitable that pieces of wood con- 
taining nails will be frequently found on 
the streets around freight terminal sta- 
tions and the use of trucks having solid 
tires seems preferable for this work. 


Elevators 

Elevators are common at many of the 
Pittsburgh freight terminals to carry mer- 
chandise from the upper floors to the load- 
ing platforms. It would seem that when 
the building overhangs the roadway, that 
openings might be placed in the overhang- 
ing floor so that goods could be lowered 
directly from the second floor to the truck. 

At the juncture of the two rivers which 
form the Ohio River is the Point District 
of Pittsburgh where the Duquesne Station 


There’s a reason! 
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is located, which handles more freight that: 
any other station in Pittsburgh. The old 
blockhouse, Fort Duquesne, built by the 
French in 1754, is almost surrounded by 
the driveways of the freight terminal. As 
the ground around the station has been 
raised, the old fort has been left rather low. 


Bulletin Boards 

The relative positions of the freight sid- 
ings and the station are shown in the illus- 
tration, and the bulletin boards at the ends 
of each siding are to be noticed as they 
save the time of driver and truck in find- 
ing the particular siding on which the de- 
sired freight car is located. 

A further development to save the time 
of truck and driver, and assist in locating 
the individual freight car required, is the 
use of boards, hung on each freight car 
as shown in the illustration. The boards 
illustrated are marked “Trafford” and “Tur- 
tle Creek,” the destination of the freight 
cars. 

The illustration of the Duquesne freight 
station shows the easy manner in which 
traffic can circulate on wide driveways at 
even the busiest hours of the day, and at- 
tention is called to the continuous door and 
numbered bays of this station, together 
with the overhanging roof to protect the 
merchandise and loading crews. 





MAKING KEROSENE DO THE 
WORK OF GASOLINE 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 
URING the past year a feeling 
of unrest has come over motor 
truck and automobile owners. 
They are getting tired of gaso- 
line price advances. They are 
beginning to think and _ act. 
They are trying their hand at 
every idea which will help 
bring about a reduction in the price of 
gasoline or a reduction in operating ex- 
pense. Among the ideas the thought of 
using kerosene has played no mean part. 
In fact, considerable time, thought and ef- 
fort have been expended in experimenting 
with kerosene as a possible substitute for 
gasoline. Among the experimenters Ar- 
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thur C. Van Kirk, of 216 Bryant Street, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., may be classi- 
fied. 

Mr. Van Kirk, who is a mechanical en- 
gineer and superintendent of the Tona- 
wanda Board and Paper Co.’s large plant, 
has worked out a method of vaporizing 
kerosene which promises to provide a very 
desirable substitute for gasoline. 

This device vaporizes the kerosene be- 
fore it enters the cylinders. It is accom- 
plished in this wise. Two separate tanks 
are necessary, one for gasoline and the 
other for kerosene. The gasoline is car- 
ried to the cylinders in the usual manner 
and with the usual equipment. However, 
only a sufficient amount of gasoline is used 
to turn over the engine, and_ incidentally 
enough to heat the exhaust manifold. The 
heated exhaust manifold is an important 
part of his vaporizing device. To begin, 
the kerosene is carried from its tank to 
his vaporizing device through ten feet of 
copper pipe which has an &% in. hole. At 
the point of the connection, from tank to 
pipe, a needle valve is attached which he 
opens 1% times round. At the other end 
of this pipe the vaporizing device is at- 
tached which merely consists of a 3% ft. 
pipe, 4 in. in diameter, coiled around the 
exhaust manifold. Here the oil is vapor- 
ized by the heat of the manifold. The 
proper amount of air is taken in by means 
of a friction valve which is part of the 
device. 

This device Mr. Van Kirk has tried out 
on his 60 h.p. Oldsmobile touring car, 
which weighs 4800 lbs., on a 2000-mile trip. 
With this device he only uses 15 per cent. 
gasoline and 85 per cent. kerosene. The oil 
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supply is governed by a small lever which 
is attached to the steering column. Before 
using this device Mr. Van Kirk says he 
was only able to get seven miles per gallon 
of gasoline. Now he gets twice the mile- 
age out of a gallon of gasoline and kero- 
sene mixed in the proportion named. He 
also claims that with his device carboni- 
zation of the cylinders has been almost 
entirely eliminated. 

As the writer rode with him on a ten- 
mile trip he noticed that after the engine 
had been set in motion that Mr. Van Kirk 
would practically shut off his supply of 
gasoline, of course after having released 
the oil lever. His spark lever was always 
more advanced when kerosene was_ used. 
Smoke from the exhaust had been almost 
entirely eliminated. Also, the oil exhaust 
was more mellow than the gasoline. 


TRUCKS SUCCESSFULLY COMPETE 
WITH RAILROADS 

That the commerciai car can successfully 

the railroads, maintain a 

regular freight schedule and cheaper trans- 


compete with 
portation charges too, is verified by the 
business done by the Transportation Service 
Co., of Richmond, Ind. This firm is suc- 
cessfully competing with two railroads and 
an interurban company. ‘The freight 
schedule maintained by Transportation Ser- 
vice Co. so effectively beat the schedule of 
the companies competing, that shippers are 
now throwing all their business to the 
Transportation Service Co. 

The accompanying illustration pictures a 
fleet of thirteen two-ton Reos driven over- 





These Machines, Owned by the Transportation Service Company, Have 
Effectively Beaten the Railroad 





One of the Drills of the Auto Truck Drivers on the Border 


A scene at_Nogales, in the motor truck camp of the United States Army encamped there, showing 
the men engaged in the cranking drill 
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land to the Transportation Service Co., 
Richmond, Ind., managed by Messrs. Freed 
& Jones, who two years ago purchased 
one truck and established a freight service 
between that city and New Paris, Ohio, a 
town of 800 inhabitants, 20 miles distant. 
In competition with two railroads and an 
interurban line, they carried practically all 
of the freight and operated on a time 
schedule. 

Richmond, Indiana, being centrally lo- 
cated, it was decided to inaugurate the 
same service to other points. This resulted 
in the establishment of a passenger and 
freight station in the center of the city for 
lines operating between New Paris, O.; 
Eaton, O; College Corner, Ind.; Oxford, 
Ind.; Liberty, Ind.; Cambridge, Ind.; Linn, 
Ind.; Hollinsburg, O.; Hagerstown, Ind.; 
Carlos City, Ind.; Union City, Ind., and 
Greenville, O. 
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Good Freight Terminal Conditions in Seattle 
Freight Houses Are Provided With Wide Aisleways to Facilitate Getting to the 


Freight. 


HAT are the terminal facilities in 
Seattle? Are they good or bad? 
What are their weaknesses? 
What are their strong points? 
If there are faults, how can they 
be remedied?” Those are the 
questions which this article will 
answer. 

In the first place, Seattle is abundantly 
supplied with freight terminal facilities with 
twenty-five docks, four big freight houses 


and a host of small freight distributing sta- 
tions. 


The large, new freight house of the Union 
Pacific Railway System is considered to be 
the finest building of its kind in the North- 
west. It is 50 x 800 ft., of fire-proof con- 
struction and made of reinforced concrete 
and steel and is designed to conform to the 
Union Pacific policy of excellent buildings 
and fitted with a system of pneumatic car- 
riers operated by small motor, which 
transfers all bills from the receiving room, 
or outgoing rooms to the clerks on the sec- 
ond floor. These tubes serve two purposes; 
first, they save time; second, they save the 
company $8e a month for the service of two 
messengers, who are usually $40 each per 
month. The building has thirty-eight large 
pressed-steel fire doors on each side, which 
open and close on the same principle as a 
roll top desk. In case of fire the doors close 
automatically by means of a small wire at- 
tachment which acts on the rollers when it 
attains a certain heat—thus localizing a fire 
in one section by separating it from the rest 
of the warehouse. One factor which often 
causes congestion of freight is the lack of 
weighing facilities, but it is prevented in 
this building by ten 12,000 lb. scales, 
which serve the building adequately. An- 
other time-saving device is a driveway for 
motor trucks and huge drays, which leads 
into the heart of the building from the 
street. It is 16 ft. wide and consists of 
an upward incline upon which vehicles 
can stand with the floor of the body on a 
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level with the floor of the freight house, 
so that there is not lifting. At the right 
of the end of the incline is a big scale on 
which motor trucks or large drays may 
stand for weighing. One of the unique 
features of the building is its plan of 
varying heights of its floor elevations, 
which run from 18 in. to 3 ft. 8 in. above 
the ground. In this way trucks of varying 
heights and designs may be unloaded at 
different doors while slow-moving horse- 
drawn drays can be unloaded at others at 
the same time without lifting or lowering 
the freight from one elevation to another. 


Must Have Aisleways 


“A rule which expedites the handling of 
freight is one which makes it imperative 
that aisles 20 ft. wide must be left 
between big piles of freight, so that there 
is no trouble in reaching any particular box 
or barrel,” said J. H. Craig, assistant local 
freight agent of the Union Pacific. “It is 
our aim to hasten the handling of freight 
as much as possible, and this building was 
built with that idea in view. We have very 
little congestion, for the reason that when it 
is threatened we arrange for some of our 
help to come to work at noon and work in 
the evening, because we find that certain 
times of the day our warehouses are more 
crowded than at others. Our morning hours 
are less busy than those in the evening. Be- 
cause of the longshoremen’s strike in San 
Francisco, and the resultant shipment of 
goods by rail instead of boat, I believe that 
we would have been swamped by the freight 
at the present time if it were not for our 
system of handling it. We have bills of lad- 
ing and transportation bills made out while 
the goods are being removed from the cars 
to the waiting trucks, because of our pneu- 
matic tubes and the system in our office of 
making out all shipping tickets and outgoing 
memorandums, as well as incoming ones as 
promptly as possible in our office on the 
second floor. Our building is built in four 
sections, the first two being designated for 
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Ground-Floor Plan 
This is a ground-floor plan of the model Union Pacific freight terminal, Seattle 


New Freight House of Union Pacific Finest in Northwest 


inbound freight and the two tarthest fronr 
the office are for outbound goods. This 
system prevents confusion and saves a large 
amount of time.” 


Port of Seattle District 


The Port of Seattle District was organ- 
ized under Legislative authority in 1911. It 
is a special improvement embracing all of 
King County, in which Seattle is located, 
and was created to provide modern, com- 
modious and efficient public terminal facili- 
ties. The increase of water-borne com- 
merce in the Northwest, resulting from 
the completion of the Panama Canal, the 
development of Alaska and the growth 
of trade on the Pacific Ocean, due to 
the war, has made it imperative that port 
improvements should be made in order to 
prevent congestion. A commission was 
organized which was composed of three 
men—serving without compensation, who 
made a careful study of the causes of 
poor freight distribution in the different 
warehouses. They found that a majority 
of the private docks were inadequate to 
receive ingoing cargoes because of the 
fact that switching facilities were not 
sufficient. They discovered that the single 
track system causes congestion because a 
car may be filled and yet the dock off- 
cials may be unable to send it away on 
account of a string of cars behind it. Af- 
ter the completion of their investigation, 
six public terminals were erected of con- 
crete. 





Depressed Tracks 


“We have found that depressed tracks, 
which place the floor of cars and the 
warehouses on the same level, are a great 
help in increasing the speed of freight 
on its way to motor trucks waiting at the 
terminals,” said Robert Bridges, Presi- 
dent of the Port of Seattle Commission. 
“Another thing which we found of value in 
the prompt handling of shipping was a sup- 
porting warehouse in which products could 
be stored pending the arrival of motor 
trucks or other vehicles. We so arranged 
our new docks that they have different 
floors in order that boats can be loaded 
and unloaded simultaneously and all of 
the hatches kept in operation at the same 
time.” 


The Bell Terminal 


The most 


which 


striking of the properties, 
the commission operates, is the 
huge Bell Street terminal, which consists 
of a two-story wharf shed, and a five- 
story concrete warehouse, which is 422 
ft. long and 80 ft. wide. It is made 
accessible to heavy motor trucks from the 
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public market and the uptown districts 
by way of Elliott Way and a new viaduct 
which runs above the railroad tracks that 
are in front of the building. This over- 
head roadway practically doubles the use 
of the terminal and warehouse—giving 
complete access to foot passengers, motor 
trucks and teams from the waterfront 
avenue level, and from the top of a bluff 
running in front of the building as well. 

“The Bell Street Public Wharf is fitted 
with the best equipment known to trans- 
portation people at the present time,” said 
Hamilton Higday, assistant secretary and 
traffic manager of the Port of Seattle. “It 
is reached either over the Beil Street via 
duct above all the railroad tracks, or from 
Railroad Avenue, (the original waterfront 
street) by means of incline roadways. The 
two floors of the wharf have approxi- 
mately 60,000 square feet of floor space. 

“It is equipped with three Barlow Ma- 
rine elevators, so arranged as to be low- 
ered to the water’s edge at any stage of 
the tide, enabling vessels to easily load 
or discharge freight from port hatches. 
These elevators, which have a lifting ca- 
pacity of ten tons each, permit of the load- 
ing of freight from either the first or 
second floor of the wharf direct into the 
port hatches of the vessel, handling six 
loaded four-wheel trucks at once. 

“The dock is equipped with movable 
dock winches for the speedy handling of 
cargo freight. Two depressed tracks for 
freight handling are installed between the 
wharf and the five-story concrete ware- 
house. The whole is equipped with elec- 
tric tractors and trailers to operate across 
bridges, connecting wharf and warehouse 
over the railroad spurs.” 

The Port of Seattle Commission is oper- 
ating eleven Seattle docks, and it is an ac- 
knowledged fact that their terminals are 
far superior in system and speed in hand- 
ling freight for waiting motor trucks than 
the old-fashioned privately owned docks. 
The prime reason for this is that they 
have all of the latest moving derricks for 
lumber, a gravity roller and a vertical con- 
yveyor for handling canned salmon, the 
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gravity system, and an electrical conveyor 
for carrying wheat and a cork insulated 
warehouse for the proper storage of fruit 
and _ fish. 


Delay Causes Congestion 

“One of the main causes of freight 
congestion is the delay of the shippers in 
transferring their goods to the dock until 
the last hour or two before our boats 
leave,’ said D. F. Morgan, manager ot 
the Colman Dock Co. “We have our 
checkers every day and they have almost 
nothing to do until four o’clock, and then 
they have a long line of trucks which is 
often held up indefinitely. This is es- 
pecially true on the day that our boats 
leave for Alaska at 10 o'clock at night. 
What they should do is to send it in by 
degrees and schedule it so that this be- 
lated flood of freight will be prevented. 

“Our docks are adequate for most any 
amount of freight and are so arranged 
that it can be brought right in and put 
down on the floor of the dock without 
putting it on small hand trucks—thus sav- 
ing a large amount of time. Our dock has 
not had much trouble on account of the 
strike of the Longshoremen’s Union, 
which has been the cause of much trouble 
with freight. Our boats are known 
the ‘Mosquito Fleet’ in contradistinction 
to the deep sea ships which are involved 
in the strike. In general I would say that 
our freight situation is very satisfactory.” 


as 


Causes of Delays 

The Schwabacher Hardware Co., one of 
the largest institutions of its kind in the 
Northwest, have three G. M. C. trucks 
which they use in hauling goods from 
their warehouses to the different docks 
and freight depots. After a careful in- 
vestigation, the writer found that one of 
their G. M. C. two-ton trucks takes the 
following average time for unloading and 
shipping at the different docks: 

Union Pacific and Oregon & Washington 
Railway & Navigation Co. Terminal, 
30 minutes; Great Northern Terminal, 60 
Northern 


minutes ; -acific Terminal, 15 
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Plan Showing Bell Street Warehouse, Seattle 
The warehouse is shown in black, the wharf being shown shaded 
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minutes; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Terminal, 35 minutes. 

The variation was due to several causes. 
At one freight house there was a lack of 
checkers, which held up the hardware 
shipment, and they had to wheel the 
freight from one end of the terminal to the 
other to reach.a car destined for Oroville. 
In another dock, horses blocked the way 
to the entrances, which were insufficient in 
number, and they had no adequate system 
of designating motor-driven vehicles 
certain doors and drays for others. 

“One cause of the congestion of freight 
is out of our power to control,” said H. A. 
Wallick, chief of the shipping department. 
“It is the way of business to either come 
with a rush or remain at a standstill. We 
aim, however, to divide up our shipping 
through the week as much as possible so 
that we will not have more than we can 
handle at any one time. Our company main- 
tains a system of record sheets for ship- 
ping which are printed with the names 
of the different days of the week at the 
top on paper varying in colors for each 
day. They are spaced for the date, num- 
ber of shipping bill, ship to, destination, 
route, quantity, checkers’ time, packers’ 
time and weight. As soon as our shipping 
department receives shipping bills, they 
are dated and filed away for future refer- 
ence. The sheets tend to save time in 
our own warehouse, and we have found 
that any of the devices that save conges- 
tion in our own warehouses tend to pre- 
vent delays at the terminal. Usually 
sudden rushes of freight to a depot are 
just as much a result of improper system 
of the shipper as that of the railway 
authorities. The people who wait until 
the last minute are the ones who are 
usually complaining about congestion. 


Distribution of Freight 

“From the standpoint of celerity in 
handling out-going freight, the Northern 
Pacific terminal takes one-half to one- 
quarter of the time consumed by three 
of the other railroads. This is due to 
their use of the dray car system, which re- 
sults in a big saving in expense to them. 
The cars are run into the yard on a track 
with a driveway on each side so that they 
may be loaded at both doors at the same 
time. 


for 


article at 
the station before putting it in the car, 
everything is merely counted and sent to 
the billing station at Auburn, about twenty- 
away, where it the 
The Tacoma freight is also 
sent to Auburn, where it is placed in the 
proper car.” 

According to J. W. Allen, City Freight 
Agent the Northern their 
system of billing, at Auburn, is very sat- 


Instead of billing each 


five miles is put in 


proper cars. 


for Pacific, 
isfactory, because it prevents any delay 
or congestion in the big cities and sends 
it on to a smaller town where it is con- 
solidated with the Tacoma freight and re- 
distributed to the proper cars in a shorter 
time and at a smaller labor cost than in 
the larger cities. 

This an excellent aid 
in preventing congestion, is also used by 


system, which is 
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the Northern Pacific in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul with good results. 

The Bon Marche, one of the largest de- 
partment stores west of the Mississippi, 
has had a very interesting experience with 
freight. They have fourteen motor trucks 
in their service, which are used for haul- 
‘ng freight to and from the different 
locks and warehouses. They operate 
me three and one-half ton and two three- 
juarter ton G. M. C. trucks, six Lippard- 
Stewart trucks, 2 one-ton Form-a_ trucks 
und one one-ton Mack truck. 


“We find that there are two main 
~auses for freight congestion,” said F. J. 
Rooney, manager of the shipping depart- 
ment. “First. lack of sufficient checkers 
in the freight second, lack of 
system in the management of terminals. 


houses; 
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Daily Freight Sheet 
Used by Shuabacker Hardware Company, 
Seattle. These are made out in detail on each 
shipment and are filed away with the bill of 
lading. There are different colors for different 
days. Size, 6x 91% in. 


Just the other day we sent some freight 
to the dock which was destined for Alaska. 
rhe driver had to wait about half of the 
day because there was only one checker 
on hand to do the work of three to seven 
men. Another condition that holds up 
incoming freight is the lack of system, or 
the wrong one. At the Northern Pacific 
terminal we turn in our bill to a foreman 
or the superintendent. After some wait- 
ing he assigns us a certain checker for 
whom we must wait if he is busy, although 
there are quite a few others standing 
around idle. This means delay. We will 
say in justice to them, however, that their 
method of handling their outgoing freight 
w their dray-car system, where they send 
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it to Auburn for billing it out is the 
quickest in Seattle. Direct-to-car load- 
ing is the ideal system for a large city 
where congestion is likely. 


Great Northern the Best 

“From the standpoint of efficient hand- 
ling of incoming freight, we find the Great 
Northern terminal the best in the city. 
Their freight house is divided up into sec- 
tions, and a certain man is assigned to 
each one of them to check and help with 
the loading. We are assigned permanent- 
ly to a section of our own at that terminal, 
and there is never any doubt as to where 
we shall go. In this way we find no horse- 
drawn wagons ahead of us. I believe that 
other terminals could very wisely assign 
certain sections to the bigger firms as a 
means of preventing congestion.” 

After a time study of the Bon Marche 
truck system, the following figures were 
arrived at. On an average it takes fow 
times as much time to load a truck as it 
does to unload it. The average time of 
loading at the railroad terminal 
they get the freight is as follows: 


where 
Great Northern terminal, 30 minutes; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 40 min- 
utes; Northern Pacific Terminal, 45 min- 
utes. 

These variations in time represent the 
difference in the system of the terminals 
in handling incoming freight. 

J. W. Townsend, superintendent of Fred- 
erick and Nelson, Inc., one of the largest 
and finest department stores in the North- 
west, states that their firm feels that the 
Seattle terminal system is very satisfac- 
tory, when compared with that of other 
cities. He claims that this is due to the fact 
that there are unusually large numbers of 
spacious docks and terminals to handle the 
eoods, and that their incoming freight, 
which is due at their rear entrance at 9 
\. M. each morning, does not vary more 
than fifteen minutes throughout the whole 
year. His statement is corroborated by F. 
R. Wintler, Superintendent of the Traffic 
Department of the store, who states that in 
spite of occasional delays that he is very 
well satisfied with the freight terminal 
of Seattle, and believes that they are su- 
perior to those of most cities of the same 
size. 

Use of Dray Cars 

The Seattle 
and Co. uses four motor trucks in trans- 
ferring freight 


branch of Sears, Roebuck 
their warehouse to 
the different freight terminals. According 
to G. F. McCawley, of their shipping de- 
partment, the Northern Pacific system of 


trom 


sending freight out on dray cars where it 


is redistributed at Auburn, results in a 


great saving of time. They load their own 
cars at their own doors when the freight 
is bound for Portland, which is an econ- 
omy of hours. They find in common with 


many other manufacturers and retailers 
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that the cause of congestion at freight 
houses is usually due to a poor system of 
redistribution and unloading, which forces 
the drivers to wait when a more efficiently 
conducted terminal would have handled the 
freight very expediently and with little 
friction, 

In general the freight situation in Seat- 
tle is very good, and it may be said that it 
is due to the following reasons: First, 
the newness of the city which has built its 
terminals along the most modern lines: 
second, the activity of the Port of Seattle 
Commission in studying the causes of con- 
gestion of freight and their promptness in 
taking steps to remedy them; third, the 
absence of over-crowding in the city it- 
self, which has within 
amount of 


its limits a large 


space for adequate terminal 
which are 


struggling with the freight problem would 


facilities. If the other cities, 


study and follow Seattle’s system of hand- 
ling it, their congestion in its acute phases 
would disappear and there would be more 
efficent terminal 
United States. 


systems throughout the 


Clyde Motor Truck Co. has 
that it has secured a contract for 204 trucks 


announced 


to be shipped to Australia. 


Kenworthy Clark Co., 155 Broad St., Prov- 
Rhode 


Studebaker pleasure and 


idence, R. IL, has been appointed 


Island agent for 


commercial cars. 








No Congestion at Baltimore 
Freight Terminals 


Baltimore is one of the few cities where con- 
gestion of traffic at freight terminal stations is at 
the minimum. Take for instance the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad North Terminal Station. This is 
one of the largest in the city, and it can be 
readily seen from the accompanying illustration 
what little congestion does exist. The lack of 
congestion is due principally to the long platforms 
along the terminals and the wide driveways 
around these stations. 





| (m] | Not the car’s, but the driver’s capacity often limits the truck 
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THE VALUE OF PUSH 

By FRANK FARRINGTON 

F you have traveled around the 
country much, talking with 
storekeepers and business men 
of all classes, you must have 
been struck with the number of 
men you met who seemed to be 
confining their fight for success 
mainly to kicking and com- 

plaining. 

These business people are full of talk 
about the luck of other men, about the 
wonderful opportunities others have had, 
about the luck of other men, about the 
and they seem possessed of the idea that 
their own inability to get ahead is due to 
lack of luck or lack of opportunity. I 
always want to ask such men, “Where do 
you get that stuff?” 

There may be such a thing as luck, and 
there are such things as opportunities, but 
the fact is that complaining, whining and 
kicking does not better conditions, and are 
a fruitless waste of good time which ought 
to be used in constructive work. 

When I run across one of these business 
men who seems to do nothing to get him- 
self ahead of competitors, but complain and 
kick about their getting ahead of him, I am 
reminded that Elbert Hubbard once said 
something to the effect that “most business 
men who are looking for sympathy would 
be helped more by a good swift kick.” 


Don't Quit 

All the world quits a quitter. If you 
quit, your business will quit; your chance 
for success will disappear. When a man 
sits down and complains that he has no 
chance, that everything has gone against 
him, he might just about as well bid suc- 
cess farewell, for it will not come his way. 
Action, positive action in the right direc- 
tion, is necessary. One reason why so many 
business men remain small, unimportant 
fellows is that they make no real, live effort 
to be anything more. They are satisfied to 
let well enough alone. They lack the essen- 
tial push. 

It is not enough to wish for success and 
to go through certain commonplace motions 
to get it. Any real and worth while develop- 
ment comes from special effort rather than 
from routine work. It is the extra push 
you put into your work that produces real 
growth. 

Some men, of course, have none of that 
quality called “pep.” They are without 
energy or ambition. Others have “pep” 
enough, but they direct their efforts in 
profitless ways. They use up their surplus 
energy in outside endeavor, managing a ball 
team, doing lodge work, directing public 
enterprises. Somebody doubtless has to do 
all these outside things, but it cannot be the 
man who is going to make a success of him- 
self. Unless you are going to be satisfied 
to be a little piker in business you will 
have to leave most of the outside work un- 
til you have got into your stride. 


Don’t Be Afraid of Competition 
There is nothing miraculous in the way 


others achieve success. There are no 
mysteries in business. The same methods 
and the same opportunities are open to 
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you that are open to others. Some busi- 
ness men seem to be afraid of competi- 
tion, especially when it is big competition. 
If you are subject to this kind of “buck 
fever,” pull yourself together and put up 
a bluff at self-control anyway. 

Don’t be eternally afraid somebody else 
will offer a better service than you, or a 
lower price. Develop a sure confidence in 
what you have to give, a confidence that 
you can do as much for your salary, for 
your fee, for your price, as anybody—and 
then deliver the goods. 

When self-confidence comes to the front, 
fear of competition, fear of failure will 
leave. You are pretty sure to get ahead in 
proportion as you believe you will—if you 
back up your belief with all the push you 
can concentrate on the effort. 

If you are all the time going to be afraid 
to take a new step for fear it will be radi- 
cally different from the routine line of 
work, for fear it will render you conspicu- 
ous, you will not be conspicuously success- 
ful. Have the courage of your convictions. 
Don’t be afraid to break a new path for- 
ward when you are convinced you know a 
better way to go. Others are not going to 
notice you if you merely follow in their 
wake and they are not going to wait on 
your movement. 

The successful man is going to be the 
man who is not afraid to do the different 
thing, but who has more sense than to do 
it merely to be different. 


Charge for Your Services 

You need to have the courage too to 
charge a fair price for your services, for 
your goods if you are selling something. 
The man who is afraid to ask what he be- 
lieves is a fair price for fear he will be 
asking more than somebody else asks, will 
always be in doubt and fear of overcharg- 
ing and he will never, on that account if 
no other, get to be a high priced man. 

The time to exert push is all the time, 
but you ought to have intelligence to push 
hardest at the right time, at the time when 
the push will count for the most, at a time 
perhaps when a competitor has let up some. 
Push all the time but watch for the times 
when competitors let up in their push or 
stop altogether, and at such times force a 
big wedge into their ranks. 

No matter what our work or business, 
we are all competing in some way with 
somebody or something. It may be the 
competition is not personal or actually 
tangible, or it may be of the most obvious 
kind. In any event if we cease to push we 
will fall back and give way to the pushing 
other fellow. There is always some one 
ready to fill our place when we drop back 
enough so one can edge into it. 

Keep crowding to the front. Wherever 
you see a chance to work into a line farther 
up step on the accelerator. 

Like charity, push should begin right at 
home. Begin pushing by crowding your- 
self into greater effort, and then push on 
your employes or your fellow-workers and 
get them to crowd on more steam. 

Look ahead as far as you can and choose 
the direction in which you shall exert your 
push. Consider what the future demand is 
going to be for what you have to offer in 
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services or commodities. Beat your com- 
petitors to the market. Whether a man is 
merely selling his own personal services or 
a factory full of products, or a storeful of 
goods, the way to successful development 
is through getting in touch with his market 
ahead of others and making his sale early. 
Some Civil War general said the man 
who wins the battle is the fellow who gets 
there “fustest” with the “mostest” men. 
You get there first with the best proposi- 
tion. Beat your competitor before he ap- 
pears on the ground. Nobody can get away 
from you the business you already have 
gobbled up. Don’t wait for somebody else 
to start operations in your line. Be the 
early bird yourself and get your worm. 


If you make PUSH your motto, not 
only will you yourself push harder, but 
people who work with you or for you will 
be influenced to do the same. Of course, 
results are in direct proportion to intelli- 
gent push. 

If you get the PUSH spirit into what 
you do, your work will have a go to it that 
cannot be stopped. Push in advertising 
will get it across. Push in salesmanship 
will convince customers and sell the goods. 
Push in executive work, in management 
will develop big successes. Push produces 
results and it convinces people by its very 
presence that there is something worth 
while behind it. 


In a big business the initial push must 
come from the man at the top, but without 
individual push by everyone all the way 
down the line, the push from higher up 
will amount to nothing. “Like master, like 
man,” the old saying goes, and it is about 
right. If the boss has no push to him, and 
if he shows by his actions or by his inac- 
tion that he is lacking in that direction, 
there will be no push anywhere in the or- 
ganization, or if there do happen to be some 
men there with “pep,” as soon as they find 
the heads of the organiation lack that 
quality they will all get out. 

Whatever a man needs to get him up the 
hill to success, one thing he must have be- 
hind all the rest and that is PUSH. The 
best of methods will get nowhere without 
that quality to make them go. Successful 
plans must of course be good plans, but the 
success of good plans depends upon PUSH 
behind them. 


NEW BOOK ON CARBURETION 

The Master Carburetor Corp., 1522-R 
West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich., has just 
issued a book on carburetion, written by 
Raymond M. Anderson. The book gives a 
concise and wonderfully clear explanation 
of carburetors and carburetion. A copy 
of the book will be mailed free to any 
reader on application to the above address. 





A saving of between 15 per cent. and 20 
per cent. was effected during the recent hot 
spell in Wheeling, W. Va., by the use of 
motor trucks delivering ice. The ice fam- 
ine made it necessary to save every pound 
of ice, and by quick motor delivery the 
meltage was much less than when horses 
were used. 


The CCJ is the only truck publication a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. There’s a reason! 
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New Model Rush Equipped With Electric 


NE of the most interesting points 
to be observed in the construc- 
tion of the new model of the 
Rush Economy Truck, just an- 
nounced by the Rush Motor 
Truck Co., of 1007-11 N. Front 
Street, Philadelphia, is the elec- 
tric lighting and starting system 
which is included as standard equipment 
and is not offered as an extra. This places 
the Rush truck in a class by itself as be- 
ing the only rooo Ib. all truck unit ma- 
chine that is fitted with an electric starting 
and lighting system. The advantage of this 
to the user is very apparent, giving as it 
does not only a great deal of otherwise 
wasted power, with the resultant wear and 
tear on the power plant, but also makes 
for greater economy. The delivery of goods 
in suburban sections after dark is also fa- 
cilitated by the use of an electric lighting 
system, an important point to be consider- 
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Rush Panel Body, Price $795 


For winter use the car can be entirely enclosed by dropping the side curtains 


ed, especially when the truck is to do dou- 
ble duty during the holidays. 


Many Refinements in Detail 

In the new model many refinements in 
detail have been made, especially in the 
rear axle, which is made entirely in the 
Rush plant. It has been changed from 
semi-floating to three-quarter floating type 
and distinctive in that all adjustments can 
be made to it without dismantling the axle 
in the least. For instance, when it is de- 
sired to adjust the bevel gear and pinion it 


Lights and Starter 


is only necessary to remove two cap screws 
at points marked A (see accompanying il- 
lustration), thereby permitting the brake 
brackets to be dropped. This uncovers a 
small opening in the axle housing and per- 
mits the ball bearing housing to be tight- 
ened up. Wear at the end of the shaft 
can be taken up by simply removing wheel 
and tightening up on member B. This meth- 
od of adjusting eliminates the use of shims 


entirely. The entire axle has only six 
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points of adjustment. The roller bearings 
are of Wright make and are capable of 
standing a 1000 Ib. 
wheel. 


safe load on either 

The springs have been lengthened some- 
what, the new length being 34 in. in front 
and 48 in. in rear. The width is 2 in. One 


of the refinements noted in the spring 
construction is the use of a pneumatic 


shock absorber on each spring to take care 
of the rebound without carrying any of 


The Rush Six-Post 
Express Body 


the load. The combination of shock ab- 
sorbers and springs make the truck ride es- 
pecially easy and permits the carrying of 
fragile loads with perfect safety. 

The universal has been changed from 
the plain open type to a double yoke type, 
with Special Rush ball thrust yoke, reliev- 
ing the transmission and universal bearings 
of all strains. The radiator. which is of 


Side View of the Rush Chassis 


The clean-cut design of the chassis is here well shown 


The CCJ has most readers because it gives most information 
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the vertical tubular type, has been enlarg- 
ed and is fitted with an expansion tank 
giving a capacity of 5 gals. The hood is fit- 
ted with louvres, thus greatly assisting the 
cooling system. 

The wheels are also heavier, 
tire size has been increased, 
x.4cin. 
| New Models Have Fore-Door Bodies 

Notable in the design of the new Rush 
bodies is the use of paneled steel fore 
doors, thereby protecting the driver in cold 


while the 
now being 31 






Engine of the Rush Economy Car 


A Lycoming unit power plant, 314 








Plan View of the Rush Chassis. 


in. bore, 5 in. stroke, is used. 
intake and exhaust manifolds are cast integral 
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ammeter is also a Splitdorf, D’Arsonval 
type, being non-vibrating and positively in- 
dicating generator charge rate and lamp 
and horn discharge. 

A Connecticut distributor with Willard 
6-80 storage battery and four-button lock 
switch on dash takes care of the ignition. 

Lubrication is by automatic constant 
level pump and splash system. The car- 
buretor is of Carter make with easy start- 
ing dash adjustment. Transmission is Cov- 
ert Model LB, selective sliding type, three 
speeds forward and reverse, center control, 


















Price, $695 


and stormy weather and greatly improving 
the appearance of the car. The prices of 
the new bodies are $770, with six post ex- 
press body, and $795 with steel panel body. 
The price of the chassis only is $695. 
Specifications of New Rush 

The engine is the same model as used 
in the former Rush, being a Lycoming, 3% 
n. bore, 5 in. stroke, developing 29 h.p. at 
1600 r.p.m. It has four cylinders of L- 
head type, cast in block. A removable head 
gives easy access to the valves and cylin- 
ders. The intake manifold is cast integral 
with the exhaust manifold, thus affording 
maximum fuel ef- 
ficiency. 

The starting and 
lighting system is a 
Splitdorf two-unit 
and especially de- 
signed for deliv- 
ery car work. The 
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Plan of the Rush Rear Axle 
The brake brackets are disconnected by cap screws (not shown) at points A, giving access to the 
adjustment members at the sides of the differential housing. The bearing in the hub is adjusted by 
screwing up on member B. A good sized filler hole makes packing the differential an easy matter. 
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View of the Dash on the Rush 


Note the starting switch and ammeter. The 
yoke supporting the universal joint is also clearly 
seen. 





extra long levers, 40 h.p., special truck de- 
sign, with oversized gears. Roller bear- 
ings are used throughout. The clutch is 
a Borg and Beck, 8 in. dry plate, multiple 
disc, with two bolt adjustment. Drive is 
of Hotchkiss type, bevel gear, straight line 
from unit power plant to universal joint. 

The front axle is of Sheldon drop forged 
I-beam section with specially designed 
hubs. Brakes are internal expanding and 
external contracting, operating on rear axle 
drums 14 x 2 in, Raybestos faced. The 
brakes are fitted with equalizers. 

Steering gear is of Lavine heavy duty 
truck type, fitted with a 17 in. natural 
wood wheel, located at left side of chassis. 

Gasoline tank has a capacity of 8 gal., the 
truck running about 20 to 22 miles per gal- 
lon. Wheelbase is 105 in., tread 56 in. 
Loading space back of driver’s seat is 
70 in. 

The equipment includes Gray & Davis 





electric double bulb headlights and _ tail 
lights, electric horn, bumper, jack, tire 
pump, tool kit and extra rim. { 





Denneen Motor Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturer of the Denmo Truck, an- 
nounces the appointment of S. B. Howard, 
formerly eastern and foreign representative 
of the General Motors Co., as its New Eng- 
land sales manager, and Edw. P. Strang, 
formerly with the Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., of 
Cleveland, as its middle western sales man- 
ager. 
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Completely Equipped Denmo One and a 
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Quarter Ton 


Truck is Announced to Sell for $1385, With 
Complete Chassis E,quipment 


OLLOWING over a year of ex- 
perimental work and road tests 
that have extended over thou- 
sands of miles, The Denneen 
Motor Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
announce the Denmo Model 10, 
1'4-ton truck, as the first of the 
Denneen Motor Co. products to 

be placed on the market. The units enter- 
ing into the construction of Denmo trucks 
reflect the combined experience of men, 
who have been responsible for many of the 
successes in both the pleasure and commer- 
cial car fields. 

While the design of the Denmo is con- 
ventional the construction has been simpli- 
fied to a remarkable degree and depend- 
able day after day service is assured with 
a minimum expense for operation, main- 
tenance and repair. 

As an instance of the many features in- 
cluded in the new Denmo the furnishing of 
electric starting and lighting equipment may 
be cited. A Splitdorf-Apple two-unit start- 
ing and lighting system is furnished as 
standard equipment. Through the use of a 
specially constructed spring cushion bat- 
tery cradle, all of the objections that have 
hitherto prevented its use for trucks have 
been overcome. This battery cradle is be- 
ing covered by patents. The Denmo bat- 
tery actually receives less vibration and 
fewer shocks than the battery on a pleasure 


leash The Denmo Chassis 


Going into the details of Denmo con- 
struction, it is found that a Wisconsin 
truck engine of special Denmo design is 
used. It is a four-cylinder engine cast in 
block, 334 in. bore, 5 in. stroke. 

Lubrication is force feed. The upper 
half of the crankcase is made from a sin- 
gle aluminum alloy casting. It is well rib- 
bed and supported. Crankshaft bearings 
are supported by heavy webs extending 
through the entire depth of the crankcase. 





Transmission 


Transmission is of selective sliding gear 
type. Three speeds forward and one re- 


verse and is carried as a unit with the en- 
gine. All bearings are of the annular ball 
type, carefully mounted. Gears and shafts 
are made of nickel steel, properly machin- 
ed, hardened and ground. 

A Fedders cellular type thermo-syphon 
radiator is used. The radiator has a large 
cooling surface and a fan, mounted on ad- 
justable ball bearings, assures sufficient cur- 
rent of air to keep the radiator cool under 
all conditions. 

The radiator is carried on a cushion 
spring suspension to 
shocks and vibrations. 


eliminate severe 


The Denmo radiator is suspended on a 
very strong steel angle bar, which in turn 


load is carried on a solid forged I-beam 
section, while the power is transmitted to 
the wheels through a separate jackshaft 
member. All the drive parts are fully en- 
closed and ample lubrication is provided. 

The brakes are of the internal expand- 
ing and external contracting type. The 
service brake is equipped with an equal- 
izer insuring the same braking action on 
both wheels. Brake drums are made of 
pressed steel 15 in. in diameter. Brake 
bands are 2 in. wide. 

The frame is 3-16 in. pressed steel chan- 
nel section, 5 in. deep. The flanges vary 
from 2 in. wide at the minimum load point 
to 4 in. wide at the maximum load point. 





The Denmo One and a Quarter Ton Truck, $1385 
Has Wisconsin engine, Torbensen internal-gear drive rear axle, Fedders cellular radiator, and 
electric starting and lighting 


is suspended on springs at each end. The 
radiator has full bearing on the angle bar 
across its entire width. This permits the 
use of a simple, light efficient radiator and 
the same time gives the truck owner a 
guarantee against radiator leaks. 
Internal-Gear Drive is Used 


The rear axle is of the Torbensen In- 
ternal Gear Drive type. In this axle the 








Top of Denmo Chassis 
Note heavy frame, streamline hood, roomy seat: or driver, and internal-gear drive rear axle 


Extra length semi-elliptic vanadium steel 
springs are used on both front and rear. 

The steering gear is of the Lavine truck 
type worm and nut construction. Borg & 
3eck dry plate disc clutch is used. 

The carburetor is a special Stewart. 
Provision is made for an abundant supply 
of heat to insure satisfaction and eccnomi- 
cal performance with the heavy fuel—now 
the only fuel in most localities. 20 gal- 
lon gravity feed gasoline tank is located 
under driver’s seat. 


Has Pierce Governor 

Denmo trucks are equipped with trans- 
mission-driven Pierce centrifugal type gov- 
ernor. On the Denmo truck the governor 
is driven from the propeller shaft, so that 
it goes into action only after the truck has 
reached the speed for which the governor 
is set. The factory setting is 20 m.p.h. In 
other words, the Denmo governor is so ar- 
ranged that it does not affect the perform- 
ance of the truck or limit its ability to 
work in any respect until the speed of the 
truck reaches the point for which the gov- 
ernor is set. This leaves the operator free 
to work the truck to its maximum capacity 
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and prevents his running it at reckless 
speeds. The governor is sealed so that 
the operator cannot tamper with it with- 
out the owner being able to detect it upon 
examination of the seals. 


Wheelbase and Equipment 


Wheelbase is 124 in. The truck has a 
21 ft. turning radius. There is 9 ft. of 
loading space from the back of the driv- 
er’s seat to the end of the frame. 

Standard equipment includes Splitdorf- 
Apple, two-unit starting and lighting sys- 
tem, spot-light, rain vision windshield, dash 
and instrument board assembly, tool kit, 
Stewart speedometer, motometer, _ tail 
lamp, electric front lamps, license bracket, 
front fenders, spare rim, tire pump, Dixie 
high tension truck magneto, bumper and 
mechanical hand horn. 

The weight of the complete chassis is 
3050 lbs. and the price is $1385 f.o.b. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The personnel of the organization back 
of the Denmo trucks is a strong assurance 
of success. 

F. S. Denneen is president and general 
manager of the Denneen Motor Co. He 
was formerly associated with the Chalmers 
Motor Co., having joined that organization 
in 1909, and remaining with them nearly 
five years, during all of which period he 
held executive positions in the service, en- 
gineering and manufacturing departments. 
For three years he held the position of 
Engineer of Works. 

Pretious to his connection with the auto- 
mobile industry, Mr. Denneen had a btoad 
experience and high reputation in electri- 
cal engineering fields. He was well known 
in railway engineering circles, because par- 
ticularly of his engineering work in con- 
nection with the electrification of several 
of the principal steam roads. One par- 
ticularly noteworthy piece of work, with 
which he was connected was the electrifica- 
tion of the Great Northern Railway Co. 
through the Cascade tunnel and Cascade 
mountains. Mr. Denneen was the Design- 
ing Engineer for that entire overhead sys- 
tem. 

C. Bruce Head, one of the best known 
construction experts in the country and a 
member of the firm of Norton, Head & 
Denneen, is vice-president of the Denneen 
Motor Co. Mr. Head is a well known busi- 
ness and club man of St. Louis and is a 
stockholder and director in many different 
companies. He is interested in several of 
St. Louis’ largest banking institutions. 

C. A. Denneen is secretary and treas- 
urer. While Mr. Denneen is heavily inter- 
ested in many enterprises, he is most 
widely known through his work in railway 
and municipal contracting. In 1908 with 
Jno. B. Carter he organized the Jno. B 
Carter Co., today one of the largest con- 
struction companies in America. When 
the company was organized he became 
vice-president, which position he still holds. 
In 1914 C. A. Denneen, C. Bruce Head, to- 
gether with their partner, Mr. Norton, 
contracted with the city of St. Louis to 
build a tunnel four miles long and twenty 
feet in diameter through solid rock under 
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the city. This job was completed April 
Ist, 1916, eight months ahead of the con- 
tract time. These men did not receive any 
financial returns from this big job until 
after completing the work; the contract 
price was in excess of $3,500,000. 

C. N. Mitchell is Chief Engineer of the 
Denneen Motor Co. Mr. Mitchell is well 
known in both the pleasure car and com- 
mercial car fields, having served in engi- 
neering capacities with the Oakland, Lozier 
and General Motors Cos. Mr. Mitchell 
had much to do with the designing and 
introduction of the first Chandler motor 
car. 

E. W. Corman, sales and advertising 
manager, has been identified with the mo- 
tor car industry for the past several years. 
Mr. Corman was one of the original Saxon 
organization. He became connected with 
that company in the capacity of assistant 
to the sales manager and was later made 
Director of Advertising. Previous to Mr. 
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Corman’s entering the motor car industry, 
he was engaged in newspaper work. 

It is rumored that the Denneen Motor 
Co. will soon be on the market with a 
motor truck of about 1000 lbs. carrying 
capacity. 

Experimental models of the light truck 
have already been built up and are now 
undergoing hard service tests in different 
sections of the country. They, of course, 
are designed to carry a good percentage of 
overload. 

While nothing definite has been announc- 
ed regarding the new Denmo model, it is 
strongly rumored that it will have unusual 
sales features and will sell in the neigh- 
borhood of from $750 to $800 fully equip- 
ped. This price will include a standard type 
of body. 

The new model truck will be built of 
truck units throughout, and will be design- 
ed with the idea of its going into heavier 
service than the ordinary truck of similar 
rated capacity. 


The Niles Truck Offered in One and 


Two-Tlon Sizes 


By J. W. LEHMAN 


HE Niles truck, built and mar- 
keted by the Niles Car & Mfg. 
Co., of Niles, Ohio, is a stand- 
ardized truck throughout. Or 
in other words, it is a truck 
made up of standard parts such 
as Continental engine, Ejise- 
mann magneto, Stromberg car- 

buretor, Timken-David Brown worm gear, 

Timken bearings, Fedders honeycomb radi- 

ator and pressed channel frame. 











possibility of transmitting the weaving of 
the side rails to the crankcase. In other 
words the engine is not used to stiffen the 
frame as would be the case if bolted in 
four places to the rails of the frame. The 
three-point suspension is the best insurance 
against broken crankcases. 

The lubrication in the engine is taken 
care of by two oil pumps, forcing a stream 
of oil to the main bearings. These two 
streams of oil have to pass through sight 


The Niles Truck 


Made in three-quarter ton and two-ton models, listed at $1175 and $1875, respectively, The truck 
is built of standardized parts almost entirely. 


The truck is made in two models, known 
as the 34 to 1 ton, selling at $1175 f.o.b. 
Niles and the 2-ton model selling at $1875 
f.o.b. Niles. 

Engine 

In the 2-ton type truck the engine is 
of the L-head type, four cylinders in one 
block, Continental 4% x 5% in. It is 
mounted on the chassis without sub-frame, 
on the three-point suspension _ principle. 

This feature is claimed to eliminate the 


feeds on the dash. The lubrication of the 
connecting-rod bearings and wrist pins is 
the splash system. 

Ignition is provided by a_high-tension 
waterproof Eisemann magneto. No bat- 
teries are required. There are only four 
wires to the spark plugs, supported in a 
conduit and one wire to the switchboard 
with the proper ground. 

The switch is located within easy reach 
of the driver. The key can be removed in 
off position to guard against theft and 
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unauthorized use of the truck. The gas 
supply consists of a 20-gallon cylindrical 
tank under the seat. The tank is provid- 
ed with a gasoline gage on the top. 

The carburetor is of the straight tube 
type, Stromberg model. There are no mov- 
able parts in the carburetor. The throttle 
is controlled both by the hand and with a 
foot accelerator. 


Clutch and Transmission 

The engine flywheel is fitted with a large 
dry plate clutch, which is adjustable. The 
control is by a rocker shaft connected to a 
pedal. The clutch is connected with the 
transmission by a short drive shaft with 
two universal joints. Large bearing sur- 
faces with ample lubrication devices are 
provided. 

The transmission is of the heavy Covert 
model with three speeds forward and one 
reverse. The gears are housed in a heavy 
casing, the shafts supported in high duty 
Hyatt roller bearings. The shift rods are 
locked in the different positions by means 
of lock pins in the gear case. 


Rear Axle 
The rear axle is of the heavy worm gear 
type, Timken-David Brown Detroit model. 
The rear axle supports through the springs 
the weights of the chassis, body and pay 
load. The housing of the axle carries the 





Rear View of Niles Truck 
Showing Timken axle, sturdy springs and 
single tires 


weight. The shafts run free in the hous- 
ing, their sole duty being to turn the 
wheel:. The drive consists of worm and 
worm wheel. The worm wheel is made 
of carefully selected bronze. The worm is 
of alloy steel, hardened and ground to a 
high polish. 
Running Gear 

The rear wheels are of the artillery type, 
pressed on tires 36 x 7 in. single rear. The 
spokes are especially tapered towards the 
felloe to give ample bearing ends. The 
brake drums are of pressed steel, bolted to 
the wheels and centered on the hubs. Two 
sets of expanding type brakes are used, 
one set operated by the pedal and the other 
set operated by a hand lever. The springs 
are of alloy steel, especially wide and are 
provided with large bronze bushings. They 
are especially long in order to insure easy 
riding. The frame is of pressed steel with 
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gusset plates on rear cross member. The 
front axle is of the Timken-Detroit drop 
I-beam type, with extra 
knuckles. 

The front wheels are 36 x 4 in. The front 
springs are also of alloy bronze 
bushed and hardened. The steering is of 
the fore and aft type, left side, large ball 
knuckles and heavy drag link connects the 
steering arm of the knuckles to the arm of 
the steering gear. 


heavy steering 


steel, 


The chassis is furnish- 
ed ready to operate with every necessary 
accessory in place. There is a complete 
Prest-O-Lite outfit with headlights and 
instantaneous lighters. There are two side 
oil lamps and a tail light. The chassis is 
given one coat of lead paint before leaving 
factory. 

The “B” model or lighter type differs but 
slightly from the description given above. 





VIM BRINGS OUT NEW BODY FOR 
UNDERTAKERS’ USE 

The Vim Motor Truck Co. has com- 
pleted a new undertaker’s car, their Model 
U. This model is designed to do all of the 
undertaker’s work. It will act as first call 
and second call wagon, carry chairs, 
flowers, draperies, etc., and later do his 
hearse work, when desired. It is finished 
in a fine, ebony black with nickel trim- 
mings, that give it an air of quiet elegance 
and distinction. The body is a high grade 


commercial type, strongly constructed to 
stand hard usage. The frame is of wood 
reinforced with steel, with heavy first 
quality furniture steel panels. There are 


plate glass lights at the sides of the 
driver’s compartment and double doors at 
the rear of the car. 

The body is equipped with a double floor, 
leaving a space of 5 in. for carrying 
small articles and miscellaneous supplies. 
The top floor is equipped with rollers. The 
inside loading dimensions are 49 in. wide 
and 75 in. from the rear door to the back 
of the driver’s seat. Half of this seat is 
removable, leaving a space of 31 in. to the 
side of the car and giving a loading space 
for a long box measuring 93 in.+ This will 
accommodate the largest size rough box. 


21 
The roof is 42 in. from the top floor, al- 
lowing sufficient room for shelves without 
interfering with the box or casket. 

The driver’s seat and “lazy back,” as well 
as the inside of the front doors, are uphol- 
stered with black imitation 
The inside of the car has a ma- 
hogany finish. 

The furnished with two orna- 
mental nickel side oil lamps. Roll curtains, 
completely enclosing the driver's compart- 
ment, insure protection from weather. The 
body is mounted on the standard Vim chas- 
This model is 
Philadelphia. 


fine quality 
leather. 


car is 


sis. sold 


for $875 f.o.b. 


MAKING GOOD WITH A TRUCK 
WHERE MULES PROVED 
A FAILURE 


W. J. Mann, of Trona, Cal., is using a 
2'4-ton Moreland Distillate in hauling 


silver and lead concentrate between Trona 
and the Minneata Mines. These mines are 
famous for their rich deposits, yet, until 
the successful operation of the Los Angeles 
manufactured truck, they lay practically 
abandoned owing to inefficient transporta- 
tion facilities. Mule teams were tried on 
the strenuous grind but proved unsuccess- 
ful as that method was not only expensive 
but even the hardy mule could not stand 
the fearful strain. The round trip from 
Trona to the mines is eighty miles and it 
required six days for an eight mule team 
to make the trip hauling only three tons. 
This mode of transportation proved practi- 
cally prohibitive as hardly a trip was made 
without the loss of at least one mule. The 
intense heat of the treacherous Mojave 
desert and the scarcity and poor quality of 
the water never failed to take a heavy toll 
from the live stock. 


Packard Motor Car Co., 
announces that 
ending in 


Detroit, Mich., 
its production for the year 
August was and 5,000 
trucks, and its net earnings exceeded $6,090,- 
000 as compared with $3,000,000 
last year. 


7,750 cars 


less than 





The New Vim Undertakers’ Car, Model U 


One of the recent additions to the Vim Company’s standard line of bodies. 
Price $875, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
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Backing Up the Guarantee: Both Sides 


of the Service Question 


AR back in the neolithic ages of 
motoring, or about the year 1900 
A. D., the makers knew that 
their cars would run, but the 
public was skeptical. In order 
to sell cars, it was necessary for 
the makers to promise that their 
cars would run, and so the cus- 
tom of the guarantee began. In those 
early days there were few cars on the road 
to prove performance, so the public de- 
pended largely upon the reputation of the 
makers, and a liberal guarantee was a real 
inducement to buyers. 

At first the makers only guaranteed, in 
guarded terms, their cars for a few months, 
but as cars improved, the makers grew 
bolder and guarantees for one, two, and 
even three years came into existence. 

However, the pendulum has now swung 
in the opposite direction, and some of the 
best cars are most conservatively guaran- 
teed in writing, but are more _ liberally 
guaranteed in actual service. The car mak- 
ers feel that it is better to promise little 
and perform much, rather than take the 
opposite course. 

Service is, and must necessarily remain, 
partly a matter of opinion. The manu- 
facturer only falls back on the conserva- 
tive guarantee, when he really feels that 
the car owner does not have a just com- 
plaint. 

The manufacturer should deliver a car 
that is correct in material and workman- 
ship, but the actual condition of the car is 
largely determined by the care, or lack of 
care, given by the owner. The car maker 
would not be acting with justice, either to 
himself or to other owners of his cars, if 
he held himself responsible for the mis- 
takes of the car owner. 

The car owner must co-operate with the 
manufacturer, if the idea of service is to 
be fully realized. If the maker provides 
manuals and books of instructions, it is 
necessary that the car owner should read 
and apply the information thus obtained, if 
they are to be of any benefit. The auto- 
mobile magazines form another source of 
information that is always available to the 
motorist, and they, as well as the makers 
of automobiles, are always ready and will- 
ing to answer questions in regard to motor 
car operation. 

There are a number of details that should 
be observed, if the car owner desires to 
obtain the greatest amount of service, with 
the least possible trouble, both to himself 
and to the company. The motor car mak- 
ers wish to give service where it is really 
deserved, but the car owners themselves 
often make it impossible for the makers 
to give as much free service as they de- 
sire. 

Some, although it must be confessed they 
are very few, car owners expect the service 
department to remember all about their 
cars, as if their cars were the only ones 
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which the company had ever sold. The 
service department usually remembers some 
car owners,—those who are sufficiently rude 
and the Thank-you-customers. But service 
employees are sometimes moved or pro- 
moted to other departments, and the wise 
car owner does not depend on the memory 
of an individual employee, but brings all 
the available evidence with him. 

The car owner, who wastes the time of 
the service department by his carelessness, 
generally gets less service on his next visit. 
The service departments cannot be prompt 
and businesslike, if the car owners are not 
equally businesslike in their dealings with 
the company. 

Most automobile makers have found it 
necessary to make certain rules in regard 
to service for the protection of themselves 
and of their customers. If car owners learn 
and follow these simple rules, much time 
will be saved and confusion avoided. 

One of the first things that the car owner 
should do is to make a record of the car 
number or the motor number of his auto- 
mobile, and also of the model. Some cars 
are recorded by the motor number only 
at the factory and this number will be 
found stamped on the cylinder block or on 
the side of the crankcase. When writing 
to the factory or the branch in regard to 
one’s car, this motor or car number should 
always be mentioned, so that it will be 
possible for the factory correspondent to 
look up the history of the car. 

By referring to their records, the ser- 
vice departments of the automobile com- 
panies can usually tell from these car num- 
bers, the model of the car, the name and 
address of the purchaser, the dealer through 
whom the car was sold, and the date of 
the sale. Unless the car or motor number 
of the car from which parts are returned 
is given, the company is quite justified, if 
it so desires, in refusing consideration on 
the parts. There is too much chance for 
trickery, to cheat the company, if this in- 
formation is not furnished. 

Somewhat along the same lines is the 
saving of any repair orders or parts or- 
ders, which are usually given to the car 
owner by the company when parts are pur- 
chased or the car repaired at the factory 
or any of its branches. 

For instance, let us suppose that the car 
is more than a year old and a new drive 
gear is purchased which only lasts for three 
months. If one does not have the parts 
order, or receipted bill, for the new drive 
gear, the company is quite justified in 
assuming that the gear is as old as the car. 
If the car is fifteen months old, it is gen- 
erally certain that the company will allow 
no credit on the part. If one has the parts 
order, it is quite easy to show that the gear 
is one that has only been in use for three 
months. 

The repair orders are even more valu- 
able. Let us suppose that the rear axle 


of one’s car has been recently overhauled 
at a service station or branch of the com- 
pany and the labor charge for doing the 
work amounts to ten dollars. If this axle 
gives trouble within a few months, due to 
defective material or workmanship in any 
of the parts installed at the time of the 
overhauling, the car should be returned to 
the branch at which the work was done and 
the owner is justified in demanding, as a 
right and not as a favor, that the parts that 
are defective, or that have been damaged 
by defective parts, be replaced, and also 
that the new parts be installed free of 
charge. 

When taking or sending parts to the 
factory or one of its branches, one should 
be prepared to furnish the required infor- 
mation. It is better to supply facts that 
are not needed, rather than to have the 
parts scrapped for lack of sufficient infor- 
mation, as sometimes happens in actual 
practice. Generally, the service department 
will make an effort to secure the necessary 
information in regard to the parts, but 
sometimes the parts are simply scrapped 
and some other reason given, when the real 
reason for refusing credit is the failure of 
the car owner to give sufficient informa- 
tion when returning the parts. 

It does not often pay to say that the 
parts have only been in use for a couple of 
months when in reality they have been in 
use for a much longer period. Service 
managers are selected carefully, and they 
can often give a surprisingly accurate esti- 
mate as to how much usage the parts have 
actually received. 

Slight changes in the design often enable 
those familiar with the parts to determine 
whether the parts were made recently, and 
misrepresentation is almost sure to be dis- 
covered by the service department, al- 
though the customer may not be advised of 
the fact. 

Careful reading of the guarantee or war- 
ranty is well worth the attention of every 
owner of a motor car, and the important 
words should be underlined. Some manu- 
facturers now guarantee their cars for 
ninety days, as it is now generally realized 
that defective parts are almost certain to 
show up within a short time after the car 
has been put in service. Other manufac- 
turers do not guarantee their cars for a 
definite length of time, but merely against 
defective material and workmanship. If 
such is the case, it is often well to write 
to the factory or branch for instructions 
before incurring useless packing and 
transportation charges for returning the 
parts. Some makers have a variable guar- 
antee, which is not made public. That is, 
they guarantee the crankshafts for one 
year, the fenders for six months, and the 
brake linings for three months, thus bas- 
ing their guarantee on the minimum service 
which they think that the different parts 
of the car should give. 
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Equal service to all is the ideal towards 
which every service manager is striving, 
but it is not an easy ideal to attain. For 
example, suppose that the car is guaran- 
teed for one year. At the end of the first 
month, one owner brings in a broken gear 
and is allowed full credit on the part, while 
another owner brings in a similar gear at 
the end of eleven months and gets full 
credit also. This second owner should pay 
for the amount of service that he has ac- 
tually received from the parts, but he does 
not do so if full credit is allowed. 

To overcome the defects of the all-or- 
nothing system, a system of graded credits 
is suggested. If ten per cent. is deducted 
for each entire month that the defective 
parts have been in service, then at the end 
of ten months the guarantee would auto- 
matically expire. By this system, car own- 
ers would have to pay for service which 
they have actually received, and this is 
one of the requisites of good service. The 
use of some factor, such as ten per cent., 
makes figuring easy and is accurate enough 
for commercial use. 

The usual warranty states that defec- 
tive parts must be returned to the factory 
or one of its branches, transportation 
charges prepaid, for examination before 
credit can be allowed. Most factories have 
standing orders with the transportation 
companies not to deliver shipments sent 
collect. It is a waste of time and money 
to attempt to return defective parts charges 
collect. 

While some makers require parts to be 
returned to the factory for inspection, oth- 
er makers have traveling inspectors who 
visit the different agencies about once a 
mouth and pass on the parts at each visit. 
While this eliminates the transportation 
charges for sending the defective parts to 
the factory, the traveling expenses of the 
inspector must be considered, so that each 
plan has its advantages. 

It is the usual custom, when the factory 
has allowed credit on parts as defective, for 
the agent to install the new parts free of 
charge. This is part of the service that 
agents are expected to render to car own- 
ers in consideration of the profits which 
they derive from the sale of new cars and 
parts. 

It is generally better not to return com- 
plete assemblies when only a part is faulty. 
Not only are transportation charges saved 
hy sending only the individual part, but 
delays due to the factory not returning 
other parts of the assembly promptly are 
avoided. 

Such accessories as tires, speedometers 
magueto, carburetor, and the electric start- 
ing and lighting system are usually guar- 
anteed by the makers of these parts and 
the matter of adjustment should be taken 
up with the makers of these accessories or 
their nearest branch or service station. 

Prompt action in regard to the return 
of parts on which credit is asked is neces- 
sary if due credit is to be allowed. Sup- 
pose that the time allowance on fenders is 
six months. If the owner removes the de- 
fective fenders at the end of five months 
and leaves them lying around in his gar- 
age for three months before returning them 
to the factory, the service department will 
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naturally assume that the fenders have 
been in actual use for eight months, and 
will allow no credit. Mere statements, un- 
supported by evidence, do not receive 
much consideration in real business. 

For those owners who live at a consid- 
erable distance from the factory, or one 
of its branches, it is often better and 
cheaper to have the local agent or dealer 
return the parts. The agent is usualiy 
better acquainted with the proper methods 
of procedure. If the agent is returning a 
number of parts at the same time, trans- 
portation charges on individual parts will 
be greatly reduced and the car owner will 
be saved the trouble of boxing and crating. 
it is well for the car owner to make sure 
that the agent returns the parts with rea- 
sonable promptness, as some 
rather careless in this respect. 


agents are 


Many factories have blanks, or goods re- 


turned sheets, to be used in connection 
with parts returned for replacement or 
credit. These blanks can be generally ob- 


tained free on application to the factory or 
its agents. The manufacturers prefer to 
have owners use these blanks in connection 
with parts returned, as the use of these 
blanks ensures the correct information, and 
time and trouble are thereby saved. 

A typical sheet for parts returned should 
give: 
Returned by 
Address 
NUE, gcdicini a picid, Grasse vie eal hee aera eae 
SECU NIDA, 22 x die he nace cht arnenaanies 
Car or Motor Number 
Quantity 
Catalog number and name of parts......- , 
Why returned 
Time in 


GORUIEE, lee ratan cre wnae arenes 
If the regular goods return sheets are not 
available, the car owner should give the in- 
formation listed above. Writing plainly, 
or preferably the use of a typewriter, is of 
assistance in securing prompt action. 

Practically no companies will return de- 
fective parts on which credit has been al- 
lowed. When the makers have replaced or 
credited parts, they are clearly entitled to 
the old parts, which are then promptly 
scrapped and the risk of having them again 
returned for credit eliminated. If notified 
in writing, at the time the parts are re- 
turned, some makers will return parts on 
which no credit has been allowed. 

If not notified, makers usually send such 
parts on which credit has been refused to 
defective scrap and they cannot generally 
be recovered for the owner. The manu- 
facturer usually regards with suspicion the 
agent or dealer who requests the return of 
too many parts, for it is possible that the 
agent may wish to use these parts for re- 
pair work, or to return them again as hav- 
ing been taken from some other car and 
asking for credit. 

If credit is allowed, this credit is gener- 
ally passed from the manufacturer to the 
local agent. The car owner can then ob- 
tain parts similar to those returned through 
the agent, or a check from the agent for 
the full amount, if he has already pur- 
chased the new parts from the agent while 
waiting for the defective parts to be passed 
on by the factory. 
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When credit is allowed, the factory usu- 
ally sends a notice directly to the car owner 
so that he can go to the agent and obtain 
credit due, upon presentation of the notice 
from the factory. This method assists in 
checking up accounts, and ensures the own- 
er getting all the credit that is due him. 
If this were not done, the agent might 
send in parts removed from repair jobs, and 
then forget to pass credit to the car owners. 

When the agent sells parts to the car 
owner, and the owner sends the old parts 
to the manufacturer for credit, the manu- 
facturer will pass credit for the price of the 
part, less the agent’s regular discount and 
the agent will allow the car owner the 
regular retail price. For example: suppose 
that an owner buys a carburetor at the re- 
tail price of twelve dollars from the agent 
and sends his old carburetor back to the 
manufacturers for credit. lf credit is al- 
lowed, the agent receives credit for twelve 
dollars, minus his regular discount of 
twenty-five per cent., or the sum of nine 
dollars from the factory. 

The agent then allows the car owner 
credit for twelve dollars, which offsets the 
agent's charge of twelve dollars to the cus- 
tomer for a new carburetor. The agent 
neither gains nor loses by the transaction, 
as the carburetor was not sold, but was 
merely exchanged for the benefit of the car 
owner. The agent does not lose his profit 
on a sale because he did not really make a 
sale, but only an exchange. If the company 
does not allow credit on the carburetor, the 
agent makes his regular profit of twenty- 
five per cent., or three dollars on the sale 
of a new carburetor to the car owner. 


For these reasons the agents and dealers 
tend to discourage the sending of parts 
back to the factory or branches for replace- 
ment or credit. This is probably to the 
advantage of all concerned, as otherwise 
the agents would shift everything over to 
the factory, instead of rendering the direct- 
owner-service for which agencies are in- 
tended. 

It is better to handle all service matters 
through the local agent or branch, rather 
than to write to the factory direct. The 
factory will always refer the matter right 
hack to the branch again and much time will 
be wasted. It is only in case of the direct 
refusal of the local agents or dealers to 
assist that 1t pays to write to the factory. 
Then full particulars should be given for 
the factory will send to the agent or the 
branch for their side of the case before 
making any decision on the matter. 

It pays the car owner to treat the service 
department with a fair amount cf consid- 
eration, but it never does any harm to ask 
for explanations and the average service 
department is glad to give them. 

Giving the customer the benefit of the 
doubt is the motto of most service depart- 
ments, and a service department is more 
apt to err on the side of leniency rather 
than on strictness. It is easier to give 
credit on parts than to handle a complaint 
due to the refusal of credit. Service mana- 
gers almost invariably work on a straight 
salary basis, which is entirely independent 
of credits given or refused, so that the ser- 
vice man has no financial interest invol-ed. 
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There are some service managers who 
feel that the fewer credits they give, the 
better for the company they represent. 
Other service managers interpret service as 
also having to do with advertising. These 
managers realize that the sale of many a 
car can be made or marred by the manner 
in which credit adjustments for service are 
handled. The making of minor so-called 
policy adjustments, when the car owner is 
unfortunate, rather than wilfully careless, 
can be made one of the best and cheapest 
forms of advertising. Service is of great 
advantage to the salesmen, for if they can 
show to prospective purchasers that the 
company is taking good care of the present 
owners of its cars, a great selling advantage 
has been gained. 

It is not only necessary to make adjust- 
ments on a basis that is fair tc all custom- 
ers and to the company, but it is necessary 
to prove to the car owner that the adjust- 
ments that are made are fair to him as an 
individual. 

To sum up: 

The individual car owner should not ask 
for more than he is entitled. 

The owner should give complete and ac- 
curate information. 

The owner should act promptly and with 
a smile. 


THE “GASOLINE ARMY MULE” 
By C. L. EDHOLM 

The army mule of to-day runs on four 
wheels and feeds on gasoline, down 
on the border it is doing work that no 
amount of profanity could extort from the 
long-eared, hard-kicking mules of our pre- 
vious campaigns. Here is an example of 
the speed at which they operate, and speed 
is the prime essential in modern military 
operations: A truck train covered 120 miles 
in twenty-four hours over the rough stones 
and deep sands of our southwestern desert. 
This performance would have been abso- 
lutely incredible to the o'd-time mule 
driver, but to the motor truck drivers it 
was merely a mark to shoot at. They 
shot—and the result was that the time was 
clipped nine hours, making the 120 miles in 
only fifteen hours. This was accomplished 
by a train of Packards. 

More than sixty of these ton-and-a-half 
vehicles are now carrying capacity loads in 


and 


The upper and left views show road conditions encountered by the “Gasoline Army Mule” in Mexico. 
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army service along the line and in Mexico, 
carrying supplies to Pershing. Ammunition 
and water, food, clothing, gasoline and 
camp supplies of all kinds are going for- 
ward constantly over roads that are a se- 
vere test for engine and chassis alike. The 
roads are rough and unsurfaced to start 
with, and the cars cut them and deepen the 
dust and sand. Then when conditions seem 
almost impossibly bad, a cloudburst is 
likely to deluge the country and wash out 
what little semblance of a highway was 
there before. 

In fact, a loaded truck that travels over 
these parched hills and through the boulder 
strewn beds of dry streams is constantly 
“taking punishment,” and it is a tribute to 
American truck builders that the cars re- 
turn intact. 

The formation of a truck train is de- 
signed for safety and the non-interference 
of the units with each other. The way is 
led by a touring car in which ride three 
“non-coms” and the officer in charge of the 
train. Then at hundred foot intervals the 
trucks follow, each carrying its 3000 pounds 
and guarded by a couple of khaki-clad 
boys, with rifles, ready for business. They 
ride on top of the load, and with the driver 
and assistant make up four passengers to a 
car. By keeping the machines a hundred 
feet apart, the danger of collisions or en- 
tanglements is eliminated, and a string of 
27 trucks extends over a half mile of 
road. The last machine carries the truck- 
master; it is a touring car with a crew act- 
ing as rear guard. 

The drivers are picked men, chosen for 
their ability and knowledge of the mechan- 
ism of the cars, and for their capacity to 
think quickly and act promptly. Emergency 
work on the road, quick repairs when the 
facilities of a machine shop are lacking, 


‘*Gasoline Army Mules’’ in Mexico 


illustrations are Packards. 
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ability to stand blistering heat, glare and 
alkali dust, these are the characteristics of 
the motor truck drivers serving on the line. 
And as a matter of course they must have 
courage, for bullet marks on some of the 
machines show where they have been 
under fire. Undoubtedly the protection of 
the border would be far more difficult and 
punitive expeditions almost impossible with- 
out these sun-browned lads and the “gas- 
fed mules” they drive. 





TRACTOR AND SEMI-TRAILER 
REJUVENATE MINING 
INTERESTS 


Due partly, perhaps, to the sharp ad- 
vances in the metal markets, the mining in- 
terests have taken a fresh interest in the 
baffling problems of cutting down the time 
and cost of transporting ore over the road 
to the nearest shipping point, and also in 
the problem of making quick and economi- 
cal deliveries of mine supplies, machinery, 
fuel oil, etc., from the railroad to the mine. 

Mine roads are usually of such a charac- 
ter as to make impracticable the use of the 
conventional motor truck, in many cases 
being little more than winding, rocky 
mountain trails. The gasoline motor, how- 
ever, seems destined to conquer even the 
miner’s heavy grades, roads and loads if 
we may take the experience of the Du- 
quesne Mining & Reduction Co. as typical 
of the advanced methods of mine haulage. 

The Duquesne Mining & Reduction Co. 
have been using a Knox four-wheeled trac- 
tor with a semi-trailer of special design to 
transport ore and concentrates from their 
mines at Duquesne, Ariz., to Patagonia, the 
nearest railroad connection, eighteen miles 
distant. This equipment operates in the re- 
verse direction over the same road to 
transport mining supplies of all kinds, in- 
cluding a large amount of new machinery, 
being installed in connection with the work 
of developing the mine. 

Some idea of this 18-mile stretch may be 
had from the fact that it took three days 
for a 10-mule team to make the round trip 
of 36 miles, hauling three tons of supplies 
on the trip to the mine and returning with 
a seven-ton load. To complete the 
comparison it is said that the Knox 
tractor and _ semi-trailer covered the 
same 36-mile round trip in 10 hours, haul- 


The trucks in these 
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ing 4 tons on the trip to the mine and 8% 
tons on the return trip. Reduced to terms 
of dollars and time, it is estimated that 
the improved method of gasoline transpor- 
tation has effected a saving of over 48 per 
cent. 

The hauling has been done under the di- 
rect supervision of S. R. Montgomery, 
district supervisor for the Knox Motors 
Associates. The loads varied considerably, 
but experience proved that an average of 
10 tons per day could easily be made. The 
tractor hauled as much as 5% tons up and 
10 tons down with the same apparent ease 
as when lighter loads were taken. Mr. 
Montgomery’s record of tonnage hauled 
shows an average of 369 ton miles over a 
period of six successive days, with a record 
for one day of 459 ton miles. The 18-mile 
haul is over one of the worst roads in the 
state, including the famous “Jigger Hill” 
and the equally well-known “Rocky Hill,” 
both of which have pitches in excess of 20 
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per cent., with ledges of rock crossing the 
road diagonally, to complicate the problem 
of traction. Part of the way there is no 
road, making it necessary to follow up 
Creek Canyon. Another interesting feature 
of the trip is that three different creeks 
have to be forded 64 different times. 

The tractor is steel shod throughout, and 
the semi-trailer load also rolls on broad, 
practically indestructible steel tires. The 
power wheels of the tractor are equipped 
with diagonal steel cleats that insure trac- 
tion even under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions. The tractor is also designed with 
an ingenious differential lock that destroys 
the action of the differential whenever one 
driving wheel begins to spin on any of the 
rocky the many steep hills. 
Powerful hydraulic brakes give a degree of 
breaking control on the down grades that 


ledges on 


corresponds to the unfailing power of the 
motor on the up grades. 





Commercial Cars Aid in 


Milk Business 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


ONSERVATIVE business men 
are not always convinced by fig- 
ures that motor propelled ve- 
hicles are more efficient than 
the horse-drawn for transporta- 
tion or haulage, but it some- 
times happens that circum- 
stances over which the mer- 
chant has no control convinces him of their 
superiority over the horse. This is particu- 
larly true in certain industries where the 
material to be handled is transported short 
distances and its delivery calls for a large 
number of stops. It has been argued that 
under such conditions the horse is the 
amore efficient means of transportation. 





Beakes’ Experience 
There are exceptions to all rules, and 
“one is noted in the case of the Beakes 
Dairy Co., Inc., with offices at 216 East 
12th Street, New York City, one of the old- 


est concerns 
their 


milk, cream and 
New York State. 
Established in 1868 and presided over by 
men of conservative ideas, this concern 
has built up a large and stable business 
and at the present time maintains a large 
number of receiving stations and pasteur- 
izing plants in the State. Up to 1910 horse 
and mule teams were relied upon to collect 
and transport its products, but during the 
extremely hot weather in the summer of 


handling 
by-products in 


that year when horses dropped by the 
scores in the streets of New York, the 
company was convinced that the automo- 


bile was practical and more efficient than 
the horse or mule by a little, single cylin- 
der Reo car. 

In common with other concerns handling 
perishable goods, difficulty was experienced 
in making deliveries as the horses were 
not only incapacitated by the heat but 
those in service could not make anywhere 














Republic Truck Aids Dairy Company 


Has been in service 15 months and has traveled 24,300 miles without any repair other 
than grinding in the valves 
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near their customary number of trips. In 
addition there was the factor of the usual 
big demand for milk, a hot weather diet. 
These conditions coupled with the fact that 
variable temperatures have to be guarded 
against in handling milk, and that milk 
companies are restricted as to the number 
of hours milk and cream can be kept in 
their possession, created a situation that 
caused loss in many instances. 


Purchases a Reo 

With deliveries restricted because of the 
incapacity of the horse C. H. C. Beakes, 
2nd, made a hurried trip uptown in search 
of a motor car and impressed in service a 
single cylinder Reo fitted with a delivery 
hody. This was immediately placed in ser- 
vice for special delivery work in the city, 
and so efficient did this little machine 
prove that six months afterward a 2-ton 
Gramm was purchased. The following 
year three 3-ton Sternberg trucks were 
added, and in 1913 two more were pur- 
chased. The little Reo, the pioneer of the 
fleet, was traded in for a 2-ton Republic, 
and in April, 1915, the company added a 
34-ton Model F Republic which has made 
a remarkable record in that it has been 
i) service seven days and nights a week 
for 15 months up to August first and is 
still in service. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with the fleet of trucks in service with the 
Beakes Dairy Co., Inc., that “Gene” Herr- 
man, the Republic distributor in New York, 
has sold the company all of its motor ve- 
hicles. As vice-president of the Stern- 
berg Motor Truck Co., he sold the Stern- 
berg cars and later as the Republic repre- 
sentative demonstrated that a 34-ton Re- 
public could handle the city or special de- 
livery more efficiently than horses. 

Started April, 1915 

As previously stated the truck was plac- 
ed in service in April, 1915, and up to 
August 1 has traveled 24,300 miles with- 
out loss of time with one exception and 
that was while a radiator was being re- 
placed with a new one, occasioned by a 
team backing into the truck. Some idea 
may be obtained of the service performed 
by this car when it is considered that it 
averages 50 miles a day, 365 days the year, 
transporting fifteen 40-quart cans of milk 
which weigh 110 lbs. each or cases of bot- 
tled milk which weigh 55 lbs. These fig- 
ures represent the maximum loads, and a 
maximum load is, as a rule, generally car- 
ried. : 

The hauls are short 
stops for the territory covered includes a 
zone of as far south as the Battery on 
Manhattan to 34th Street, north. Traffic 
is very heavy, necessitating waits and de- 
lays and frequent changing of gears. The 
chassis is equipped with a flare board type 
of open body, has solid tires in the rear 
and 34 x 4% in. pneumatics in front. The 
original shoes on the rear are still in ser- 
viceable condition but the front were 
changed to pneumatics in February to les- 
sen road shocks, and a change from solid 
to a type of cushion tire is being contem- 
plated for the rear wheels. During the 
15 months the truck has been in service the 
repair bills have been limited to grinding 
in the valves but once. 


and include many 
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In commenting upon the noteworthy 
performance of this machine, C. H. C. 
Beakes, 2nd, who was largely instrumental 
in the replacing of horses and mules by 
motor propelled vehicles, said that no little 
credit is due to the driver who takes excel- 
lent care of the machine, and this statement 
was substantiated by a personal examina- 
tion of the engine, etc., by the representa- 
tive of the ComMercIAL CAR JOURNAL. 
Mr. Beakes in commenting upon the work 
of his fleet of trucks stated that he employs 
none but the highest grade of drivers, pays 
them well and insists on service, for as 
he added, “the handling of milk, a perish- 
able commodity, requires vehicles that will 
afford service 24 hours of every day. The 
laws regulating the handling and sale of 
milk prevent sales of milk after it has been 
in our possession 36 hours and after that 
time it must be used as a by-product. Then 
we have to guard against variable tem- 
peratures, a factor in the collection and 
transportation, especially when we have to 
make longer trips in collecting as when 
there is a shortage in the supply.” 

The fleet of Sternberg trucks are utilized 
in the country districts, principally Orange 
County, for collecting and transporting 
milk, and have replaced a number of mule 
and horse-drawn teams, it being stated that 
one truck does the work formerly accom- 
plished by four mule teams, and whereas 
the animal equipment required five hours 
to do the work the truck accomplishes it in 
two hours. Where on some hauls the milk 
was subject to a variation of from 18 to 
20 degrees in temperature it is now 4 and 
5 and frequently as low as 2 degrees. 

Two of the 3-ton trucks operate in the 
eastern end of Orange County, hauling 
sixty 40-quart cans or a load of 6600 lbs., 
and the daily mileage is from 40 to 75, 
varying according to the season of the year. 
These machines transport the milk left at 
the company’s receiving stations by the 
farmers to the Pasteurizing plants, dis- 
tance varying from 2 to 12 miles, and make 
trips of from 3 to 5 from the different sta- 
tions to the plants. The trips include many 
stops on what is termed the out run and 
also include the transportation of the Pas- 
teurized milk to the railroads and boats for 
shipment to New York. 

Three 3-ton Sternbergs are employed at 
Massena Springs, St. Lawrence County, 
which is near the Canadian border and it 
is here that the Beakes Dairy Co. operates 
what is said to be the largest condensing 
milk plant in the State. The trucks oper- 
ate as carriers, picking up milk from five 
large receiving stations, and the bodies have 
a carrying capacity of sixty 40-quart cans. 
These machines average 75 miles daily, in 
all kinds of weather, including severe snow- 
storms. In addition to picking up the cars 
they transport the product to the trains. 

The city distribution of the milk is ac- 
complished by two machines in addition to 
the 34-ton Republic mentioned. In addi- 
tion to the 12th Street station the com- 
pany has one at West 53rd Street and 
125th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York City. At the uptown station the 
company has had in service for about two 
months a 2-ton Republic, which averages 
from 50 to 60 miles daily in delivering spe- 
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cial orders. It carries its maximum load 
and makes a number of long hauls as it 
covers considerable territory. 

The other city truck is a 3-ton Sternberg, 
which 16 months ago replaced a 2-ton ma- 
chine. It is largely employed for hauling 
from the railroads and averages from 40 
to 50 miles daily, making daily trips from 
the main office to 30th Street, Long Island 
and Brooklyn and return: The car is also 
used in what is termed early express work. 

The company has been very successful 
with its trucks but still maintains a large 
number of horse-drawn equipments both 
in the city and the country. 
found that for certain delivery work 
the horse affords efficiency. The value of 
the motor truck has been proven to the 
satisfaction of the company on more than 
one occasion, particularly when a shortage 
of milk prevails and considerable more ter- 
ritory must be covered to obtain the supply, 
a condition under which the horse and 
mule equipment works at a disadvantage. 

No figures as to cost were obtainable by 
the writer but Mr. Beakes stated that the 
maintenance and operation of the cars 
were more than those of the horse-drawn 
vehicles but this was a negligible factor from 
a business viewpoint owing to the fact that 
the trucks did double the work of the 
horses and in about half the time. The 
economy effected in time and the elimina- 
tion of the variation in temperature of the 
milk collected and transported even under 
normal conditions, have demonstrated the 
efficiency of the motor transport even in 
the city where it has been claimed that the 
automobile could not be utilized to an ad- 
vantage in the milk business. 


It has been 





THE Empire Security Co., with head- 
quarters in the New Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill., which 
makes a business of buying installment 
notes from dealers on motor trucks, and 
which began business in 1913, with $200,000 
preferred and $300,000 common stock, has 
been so successful that it has been obliged 
to increase its capitalization from that 
amount to $500,000 preferred and $1,000,000 
common. 
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KING ARMORED TRUCK TEST 

To test the efficiency of the light armor- 
ed motor car in military maneuvers was 
the object of the army test recently made 
with a King armored car before army of- 
ficials and others at Washington, D. C. 
The car is made by the Armored Motor 
Car Co., of Detroit. 

The car carries a miniature edition of a 
mounted a 
The car during the test 
carried three passengers, a driver, gunner 


revolving turret in which is 


rapid fire gun. 


The steel armored car with 
gun, passengers, test equipment and am- 


and assistant. 


munition, weighs close to 4600 lbs. 

The King first had to scale a jagged cob- 
blestone surface declared to be the tough- 
est climb in the East. The armored King 
found no difficulty in climbing this short 
18 per cent. grade with full complement, 
then the treacherous, tortuous sand hill of 
the Fort Myer military road to the plateau 
leading to the Old Signal storehouse. C. 
E. Jacobs, from the King Motor Car Co.’s 
engineering department, never saw the hill 
before, but he piloted the King up the 500 
ft. climb quite indifferent to hundreds of 
sunken boulders, snags, hidden tree tops 
and holes as though he were in actual ser- 
vice and an enemy skirmishing party was 
awaiting him at the top. At times the car 
dropped into holes 2 ft. deep. 

Then came the gruelling tests through 
“The Black Ravine” on the Fort Myer 
military reservation. Here it is all army 
truck tests are held and many have failed. 
At the bottom of the ravine there is a 
drop 4% ft. into a water-filled ditch. The 
King plunged down into the hole and with 
its front wheels buried in the mud and 
rear wheels on the bank above, Jacobs 
shifted into “low” and the King, slipping 
for want of a foothold, rapidly climbed 
over the wet grass and loose sand to the 
crest on the opposite bank. As a finishing 
touch to its afternoon performance, the 
King with five soldiers from Fort Myer on 
its platform, flew across the grass-strewn 
parade ground at a 45 miles an hour clip. 


The King Armored Car Going Through Some Strenuous Tests 


King armored caristtaddling a 414 ft. ditch, 10 ft. wide, the “Black Ravine,” on Fort Myer 
'y Military Reservation, on its journey up the hill 
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The Motor Truck a Boon to the Market Milk Trade 


HE day of the auto truck in the 
milk business has arrived. It 
, may have been slow in coming, 
but progressive milk dealers— 
the men who distribute milk and 
other dairy products throughout 
the country, are now recogniz- 
ing the motor truck as one of 
their most important pieces of equipment. 





When one stops to consider the market 
milk business, he readily recognizes that 
there are few, if any, lines of trade which 
involve so much actual delivery service. 
Few, if any, delivery vehicles cover as 
many miles per day, and no other business 
requires such long hours. The milk busi- 
ness demands delivery 10 hours a day and 
365 days in the year, and competition is 
forcing upon the milk man a more rapid 
and economical form of delivery service 
than is possible with horse flesh. 

It is not surprising, then, particularly in 
view of the fact that motor truck manu- 
facturers are supplying cars built for ser- 
vice at very moderate prices, that dairy- 
men are seizing the opportunity not only 
to reduce the cost of delivery but to in- 
crease its speed and efficiency. 

The motor truck is no longer an experi- 
ment in the milk trade. Hundreds of our 
biggest dairies have demonstrated the ef- 
ficiency and economy of the motor vehicle, 
and it is not unusual to find as many as 
from 6 to 20 cars owned by one concern. 

Two years ago the motor truck was 
considered a_ prohibitive luxury in the 
dairy industry, and only a few of the very 
largest companies operated them. But milk 
men are progressive, and it didn’t take 
them long to see its advantages. They 
not only recognized its value from a 
strictly dollars-and-cents value, but the 
advertising value was appealing. When 
one sees the name of a dairy on the side 
of an auto truck he is immediately im- 
pressed with the conviction of that dairy’s 
stand'ng. It has a real publicity value. 


Already 7.7 Per Cent Handled by Motor 


It will undoubtedly surprise many read- 
ers of the CoMMERCcIAL CAR JOURNAL to 
know how many motor trucks are being 
used daily in the milk business. The Milk 
Trade Journal recently completed an in- 
vestigation covering 124 cities of 30,000 
population and over (not including New 
York City). We found in these 124 cities 
that out of a total of 16,163 delivery ve- 
hicles used exclusively in the distribution 
of dairy products, there are 1261 motor 
trucks or about 7.7 per cent. These fig- 
ures are practically correct, as the count 
was made authoritatively. Certainly no 
more convincing evidence of the growing 
popularity of the motor truck among milk 
dealers could be produced. Two years ago 
there were less than 300 motor vehicles 
used in the milk business. 


By E. T. SADLER, Editor The Milk Trade Journal 


Retail Service Yet Undeveloped 

The reasons why the motor truck is be- 
ing so generally adopted by milk men are 
obvious. The first cost of the commercial 
car is not only lower as compared to 
horses, but the up-keep is less considering 
the possibilities of service. The motor 
truck offers the only means of extending 
the territory covered, at the same time 
giving customers the before-breakfast de- 
livery now demanded. One of the essen- 
tial elements of milk delivery is time, not 
only because of the demand for early- 
morning delivery, but because the keeping 
quality of the product is enhanced. In cool 
weather, one truck will handle as many as 
three different routes each day, a thing 
impossible to do with a horse-drawn out- 
fit. There is also the matter of sanitation, 
which is so important in the milk trade. 

In fact, the argument is all in favor of 
the auto truck. 


At the present time the motor truck is 
generally filling the demand for handling 
the wholesale trade, where stops are few 
and quantities are greater. It handles the 
truckage of milk cans to and from the sta- 
tions, it makes trips into the country from 
farm to farm collecting milk, and it per- 
forms innumerable other duties not pos- 
sible with a team and wagon. 

But as yet the greatest service is unde- 
veloped. The motor truck does not seem 
practical to a great many for the handling 
of retail routes, although I am confident 
that in a very short time it will prove it- 
self just as valuable in the retail end of the 
business as it has in the wholesale. The 
objection standing between many milk 
dealers and their retail delivery service is 
the fact that each route is composed of 
from 75 to 200 stops, and the continual 
stopping and starting of the engine seems 
to be accepted as a poor practice. The de- 
livery boy will make as many as six to ten 
starts and stops in one square. Sometimes 
he fills his carrying basket and is gone sev- 
eral minutes while distributing to different 
customers, and his horse often meets him 
on the opposite side of the square. It 
would be extravagant to leave the car run- 
ning during his absence. But starting and 
lighting are gradually becoming regular 
equipment and there will soon be no ex- 
cuse for letting the motor run. 


As I said, these few objections seem to 
keep dealers from considering the motor 
truck as an economical means of handling 
their retail deliveries. And here is a big 
field within an already large field for manu- 
facturers of motor trucks to do some valu- 
able educational work. If milk dealers can 
be shown that the light motor truck will 
handle their retail business they will not 
be slow in adopting it. When it is known 
that the number of retail routes operated 
by each dairy company is from 10 to 200, 
that these routes are gone over 365 times 


each year, and that the company has to 
maintain as many men and wagons and 
horses as he has routes, the possibilities of 
the motor truck seem astounding. 


Although I have seen the motor vehicle 


fall down in trying to handle a retail 
route, [| am convinced that within the 


coming years it will have established itself 
as being the most economical and efficient 
form of handling retail deliveries. Dealers 
say that motor trucks do not allow the boys 
to cover the routes in any less time be- 
cause they make so many stops. but time 
can be saved in getting to nearly all routes. 

These are reasonable objections but are 
far from insurmountable. Granting that 
one man could not handle more retail cus- 
tomers in a given time by the use of a 
truck, when a horse has made his route 
and gets back to the stable after a five or 
six-hour pull, his usefulness is over for 
the day. The auto truck never tires and is 
available 24 hours a day. 

So we say that the motor truck is no 
longer a luxury in the milk business. It is 
a necessity if dealers are to continue to 
make a reasonable profit from their busi- 
ness in the face of more stringent and ex- 
pensive means of maintaining quality. De- 
livery is a vital spot to any milk dealer, 
and unless he can meet the public demand 
for better and more rapid service he is 
face to face with a material shrink in his 
profits. 

The motor truck solves the problem of 
both delivery service and delivery econ- 
omy. With proved evidence that the motor 
truck means a saving of two-thirds in the 
cost of delivery and a reduction of 65 per 
cent. in operating expenses, as well as a 
gain of a half day’s time, it is reasonable 
to say that the milk trade offers an un- 
usually valuable field for truck manufac- 
turers to cultivate. 


MOTOR ’BUS WORKING COSTS 
AT MANCHESTER 


For a good many years past the organi- 
zation of the Corporation Tramways, in 
Manchester, England, have utilized motor 
omnibuses to feed and assist their tram- 
way system, and the working of these 
buses consequently represents a long and 
not unsuccessful experience. Some of the 
vehicles have before now been illustrated 
on these pages. 

The results of the working for the year 
ending last March are now available, and 
we give them herewith. They have been 
compiled with great care, and as the fig- 
ures have been worked out to a point of 
considerable accuracy, and to enable our 
readers to appreciate them to the full, we 
therefore give them in British currency, 
remembering that for rough purposes a 
penny may be reckoned as $.02 and £1 as 


$5. 
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“First Aid” to Second-Hand Truck Problems, as Applied by a Progressive Yonkers 
Philosopher Who Mixes Common Sense With Fair Dealing and Gets 


Away With It in Great Shape. 


FE, have a rather wonderful little 
man in Yonkers. In less than 
four years, he has built a home, 
a three-story brick garage and 
salesroom, and is known from 
Getty Square to the Battery. 
His story is worth teliing be- 
cause it is unconventional. 
Every line of it is meaty with the “show- 

how” sort of constructive data. Jimmy is 
modest, retiring and disinclined to news- 
paper or magazine “boosting.” He has won 
his spurs by the most obytous means pos- 
sible. 

Can you guess what THAT is? 

“FATR-DEALING!” 

Jimmy’s wife lets you in on the whole se- 
cret formulae when you discuss Jimmy’s 
success with her. She is a simple, unaf- 
fected little woman, quite as likable as 
Jimmy himself. Mrs. Jimmy sums it up 
this way: 

“My husband never sells a car until he’s 
sure it’s in apple-pie order. People just 
naturally trust him, and when they need a 








truck, they send for him. He can make 
prices and stick to them. Folks pay 

they can be sure they’re not gettin’ 
done.” *x* * * * 


That is rugged, homely philosophy, but it 
has worked out marvelously well in one 
case, at least. 

“When I went into the truck business 
first,” says Jimmy, “there was so much 
cheatin’ and misrepresentation and under- 
hand stuff, that nobody wanted to take a 
chance. If a man DID buy a second-hand 
truck, he made you sign fourteen legal 
documents, in front of an attorney, and 
then drive around with him the first two 
weeks until it began to look as if he had a 
bargain. 

“Everybody seemed to be responsible. It 
wasn’t the dealers’ fault entirely. It wasn’t 
the fault of the man who wanted a new 
truck. It was conditions. It’s mighty easy 
to ease off on the truth, when you are sell- 
ing a ‘second.’ Some fool driver may have 
been grinding the life out of clutches, or 
sending her along ‘dry’ or goodness knows 
what. Still, the truck will move ; 
she’s a neat piece of property. It may be 
a month before the owner realizes that 
he’ll have to send her into dry-dock and 
have the barnacles scraped off the valves 

and all the rest.” 

Jimmy is strenuous when it comes to de- 
scribing this situation. He believes that a 
too-hungry desire to clean up easy money 
and do it QUICKLY, is directly responsible 
for the disfavor into which many of his 
acquaintances have fallen. Once the sale 
is made they are satisfied. It does not oc- 
cur to them that a town full of disgruntled 
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truck owners will lower prices all ’round, 
discredit reputable dealers, and play havoc 
in the long run. 

“I know some dealers in towns around 
here,” explained Jimmy, “who pass out ma- 
chines without ever giving them the once 
over. They put on a price, insist upon get- 
ting it, specify the sale up to the hilt, and 
stuff cotton in their ears when the cus- 
tomer comes back with a holler. It’s al- 
ways a case of: ‘Oh well, what can you ex- 
pect a NEW truck for that 
coin? If you knew how to handle it, you’d 
get many a mile out of that wagon. Send 
her to a shop and let ’em overhaul.’ ” 

* * * * 

“When I came into this territory, I 
studied the game mighty thoroughly. I 
saw how conditions were I saw 
how it was possible for an honest man to 
clean the town up as far as second-hand 
stuff was concerned and do it 
quickly, too. 

“The agencies didn’t seem to care WHAT 
they did with their second-hands in ex- 
change or how much trouble they gave. It 
was just a cold, bloodless proposition from 
start to finish. My wife had about two 
thousand dollars of her own. I was broke 
i having been cleaned out by the 
failure of a bank in Boston. I took that 
two thousand, after a long talk with the 
girl, and put it on the desk of a local 
dealer—a man who knew the truck game 
from end to end, and was known to be 
square, except for his shutting his eyes to 
what was going on in the second-hand end 
of his business. 

“Mr. B.’, I says, ‘there’s two thousand 
dollars. I want you to let me put up a 
one-story place next to your shop. The 
property can be had cheap, on time. I want 
to erect a medium-sized garage there, hold- 
ing, say, about thirty trucks. Then I want 
you to let ME handle all your seconds 
: let me arrange the allowance 
dicker and getting rid of them. I'll make 
it pay handsomely inside of six months.’ 

“He wouldn’t take me seriously at first. 
But I kept right on talking. I was full of 
the subject and he saw it. 

““You are too busy a man with your 
REGULAR business of selling NEW 
trucks, to be bothered with this mill-stone,’ 
I argued. ‘It’s a man’s sized job alone, to 
handle the second-hands. I don’t believe 
you have made friends for yourself or 
your organization by what has been done in 
the past in this line. I know men, right in 
this town, who would never think of buying 
trucks from you because they feel they 
were stuck on second-hand ones sold to 
them, or ones described by their friends.’ 

“He wanted to flare up, but I kept right 
on, until the good old-fashioned common 
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His Fine Record 


sense of what I was saying struck home. 
‘Let me put up that brick garage,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘it will have your shingle out front 
and will be virtually a part of your estab- 
lishment. I want no glory. I want to try 
a pet scheme of mine and see if it won't 
work. IT’ll risk two thousand dollars and 
all I ask is to have you turn anything my 
way you can. Let me have the benefit of 
your prestige as far as the car you repre- 
sent is concerned. That’s fair eonugh. I 
KNOW IM right. I know your present 
scheme is hurting your regular trade 
; I know second-hand truck con- 
ditions in this town are far from what they 
should be. This plan of mine will make or 
break things, one way or the other.’ ” 

Jimmy so impressed the Man Higher Up 
that the deal was consummated and the 
brick addition was rushed through to com- 
pletion. In back was as fine a repair shop 
as one could wish. It was later moved to 
more commodious quarters, but even in its 
earlier stages it was conceded to be most 
complete. 

When things were dull Jimmy went out 
and drummed up prospects. He would call 
on general managers of local industries, 
where as many as tenor fifteen trucks were 
employed, and arrange to handle all sec- 
ond-hands, when the proper time arrived. 
He kept personal watch of how they were 
running, new and old. His little note book 
kept him in touch with their condition and 
he managed to be present when negotiations 
were on for new trucks. 

In this way Jimmy had as many as ten 
cars in his place all the while. He did not 
draw the line at makes. His three mechani- 
cal experts were foreigners 3 
relatives of men in the carpet factories. He 
sent for them at the outbreak of the war 
and got them at a bargain price. 

* * * x 


In the meanwhile the dealer threw a 
great deal of business Jimmy’s way. It 
came slowly at first, gradually increasing as 
it became evident that Jimmy was destined 
to make good. 

Jimmy’s reputation as a “fair dealer” was 
soon noised from Yonkers to Mount Ver- 
non, and in a wide circle, taking in fifteen 
small towns. “If you get a second-hand 
from Jimmy, you can be sure it'll give you 
service.” 

That sort of a reputation is the real bed- 
rock foundation of success in handling 
second-hand trucks. As we said at the be- 
ginning, it is such an obvious rule to fol- 
low, small wonder more dealers do not 
think of it. 

All the hundred and one petty schemes 
to make the game profitable fall short of 
performance in the long run. They simply 
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CAN’T hold out. If people are to buy sec- 
ond-hand cars and KEEP ON doing it, 
they must be made to have confidence in 
the machines and in the people who sell 
hem. Once that is established there is no 
sood reason why it should not become a 
highly remunerative and healthy industry. 
jimmy tells us that after interviewing some 
twenty-eight dealers, he discovered that 
\MISREPRESENTATION was the one 
‘ig spot in the apple—the one big reason 
why the business had gone to pot. 

Dealers were not inclined to be QUITE 
honest in their claims. 

Dealers were willing to permit cars to go 
out that would not “stand up” under severe 
road test. 

Dealers “stuck’’ the OTHER man, or, if 
not exactly that, exaggerated their state- 
ments to a dangerous degree. 

Dealers did not take the trouble to learn 
for themselves just how second-hand cars 
had been handled and their condition when 
sold. 

The community was one fine, big rumb- 
ling grumble and small merchants every- 
where were spending all they could make 
in ugly repairs. 

And it was on this knowledge that 
limmy built his personal success, and 
risked the wife’s two thousand. 

He won! 

* kk OK 

The moment a second-hand truck comes 
into the shop Jimmy HIMSELF takes it 
down. There is no compromise. There is 
no surface tinkering. The thing is done 
with Good Samaritan exactness and fidelity. 
It doesn’t cost to excess. His three men 
go at it with the speed born of sure knowl- 
edge and experience. 

In two hours they know the anatomy of 
that car. They know what it WILL do 
and what it WILL NOT do. They can 
estimate how much service a man will be 
apt to get from the buy. New parts are 
ordered. A serious attempt is made to put 
that truck in as good condition as it was 
when new, preserving, of course, the 
common sense unity of the situation. 

We have heard Jimmy make a sale. 

He goes about it something as follows: 

“Mr. Man .. ... the man_ who 
GUARANTEES ANY second-hand piece 
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of machinery is either a crook or a liar. 
No man CAN do it. Parts will wear and 
will show depreciation. But I have been 
over this truck. It has been completely 
overhauled. I personally superintended the 
work. My men know their business. It is 
a good buy at the price. You will have a 
serviceable machine for your purpose for 
at least two years. After that you'll have 
to look around for another. The tires are 
good on the back wheels—you'll need new 
ones for the front in approximately three 
months. Watch out for bumps—you have 
a weak rear axle—we can’t remedy the 
fault without putting in a new one. That'll 
cost too much. Try and make your driver 
watch his road. With any sort of care and 
attention this truck will prove an excellent 
investment.” 

And Jimmy means every word of it. 

He is speaking from knowledge; the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, and he can be deeply serious when 


29 


he’s making his sale. 
grown to trust him. 
for an awful lot. The bugaboo has been 
lifted, Jimmy declares. People seem to 
have more confidence in second-hand trucks 


The community has 
Oh, but that counts 


in town. They are no longer skeptical and 
on their guard. 
Boiled down to a few simple, direct 


truths, what, then, is Jimmy’s formulae? 
Can such a humble scheme be so efficacious 
in a factory town, where there is heavy 
truckage and long hauls and where many 
factories have garages of trucks (Yonkers 
is a bustling community of carpet mills, hat 
factories, grain warehouses, sugar refineries 
and the great Otis elevator plant). 

Yes . . . . Jimmy’s wife has caught 
the spirit of the subtle business creed: 

“Folks believe in Jimmy, they know when 
he says a truck is right, it's SO.” 

The remedy is nearer home 
might have imagined. 


than you 





SPECIAL BODIES FOR CROSS- 
COUNTRY TRAVELING 

Just recently the Moreland Motor Truck 
Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., completed two 
special body jobs, which are interesting in 
that they absolve the owners entirely from 
the bother of stopping at hotels and allow 
them to come and go as they please. 

The land yacht shown at the left in the 
accompanying illustration consists of a 
body 18 ft. long, mounted on a 2%-ton 
truck chassis. Special features of interest 
include complete facilities for electric 
cooking and ample electric lighting by 
means of an especially large generator run 
from the engine and large capacity storage 
battery carried in battery box under the 
truck. In the forward corners are built in 
respectively a room for toilet and shower 
bath, and a sink, normally covered by a re- 
movable table used in preparation of food. 
This compartment is equipped with six out- 
lets for the attachment of electric cooking 
utensils. Running water is obtained from 
a 50 gal. tank mounted overhead the body. 
At the rear is a mahogany writing desk 
and cabinet, dresser, plate glass mirror and 
clothes closet with hat compartment. Cen- 
tral furnishings include two davenports 


and portable dining room table. All interior 
woodwork is of finest solid mahogany and 
high-grade carpet and draperies furnish 
the floor and windows. Beneath the body 
are special compartments in which are car- 
ried complete camping equipment, tent, 
poles and_= stove, useful on long stops. 
There is a mail box on the rear of the 
Fresno. It is actually a home on wheels. 

The driver’s compartment is large and 
enclosed for protection against the weather 
and provided with wide seat with com- 
fortable cushion, which is used for a berth 
at night. 

A cross-country tour from San Diego to 
the Atlantic coast, with the ultimate inten- 
tion of continuing his work in Sweden is 
being made by Nels Thompson, with the 
truck shown herewith. 

The body of the truck is fitted up com- 
pletely as living quarters for Thompson, 
his wife and two children who accompany 
him. It is mounted upon a 2'%-ton More- 
land worm drive chassis. The evangelist 
owner is working his way across the coun- 
try, obtaining funds as he goes along by 
preaching from the platform of his unique 
vehicle. He is driver and repairman. This 
truck will be the first distillate-burning 
Moreland ever to be in service in the East. 
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Two Special Bodies Built by the Moreland Motor Truck Company 


On the left is illustrated the Moreland land yacht, built for Mrs. Ruth Kohler, of Fresno. 


e interior is finished in solid mahogany. 


housekeeping arrangements. 


used by the evangelist Nels Thompson, who is making a tour across the continent. 


The interior is fitted with two sleeping rooms and complete 
On the right is shown the traveling church and residence on a Moreland chassis, 
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LOS ANGELES RANCHER DOES 
BIG DAY’S WORK WITH 
FOUR-TON TRUCK 
By F. H. REED 

A. M. Barnard, of Sawtelle, Cal.. owner 
of the Chile Rancho, has worked into his 
hauling proposition what he calls “the 
translation into agricultural economy of 
the principle worked out by former electric 
railway officials, that the straphanger pays 
the dividend.” Barnard says a truck proper- 
ly handled is the most economical and ef- 
ficient form of transportation—but when 
overloaded it does wonders. He confines 
his over-loading, however, to emergencies. 
Early this summer he got away safely with 
a big emergency. He got a rush order for 
some hay that was curing in a field adja- 
cent to the La Brea oil fields, half way 
between Los Angeles and Santa Monica 


Hauling an Overload of Hay 
A. M. Barnard, a rancher near Los Angeles, believes in overloading, but 


The load here carried weighs 11,120 Ibs., and was 


only during emergencies. 
driven through a soft hay field on second gear. 


Bay. The illustration shows the truck 
pulling out of the field with a load of 62 
bales, making a “pay load” of 11,120 Ibs., 
on a 34%-4 ton Model 77 worm drive Gar- 
ford. This load was not only pulled out of 
the soft fields but was taken over the 
Country Club grade, varying 5 to 
cent, 


10 per 
The truck was driven out of the soft 
hay fields in second speed, and made the 
grade in fourth or high speed. Total 
weight of truck and “pay load” was about 
20,000 Ibs. 

After transporting two loads of hay Mr. 
Barnard, at 6.30 P. M., loaded the truck 
again with 56 crates of cantaloupes and 39 
boxes of corn, and hauled it into the Los 
Angeles market. “An interesting feature 
of this unusual single day’s service was that 
it incidentally demonstrated the efficiency 
and flexibility of the worm drive under 
heavy loads in soft going” was the state- 
ment made by Edward Crowley, president 
Motor Truck Sales Co., Los Angeles, the 
Southern California distributor the 
Garford. 


for 
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WAS FORCED INTO BUYING 
A TRUCK 


One Jersey market gardener who lives 
four miles from Swedesboro, a_ small 
town about 18 miles out of Camden, when 
asked why he purchased a truck said: “I 
was forced into it as I could not haul my 
stuff for lack of responsible horse drivers. 
I could not get men that I could depend 
upon.to handle my horses. I never knew 
when I sent them with a load whether I 
would ever see the horses and wagon 
again. The market season was on and I 
simply had to get my goods to market.” 
This conversation took place on a ferry 
boat. Producing a piilow from under the 
seat, he laid it at one end and stretched 
himself out on it before continuing. “The 
truck agents didn’t come after me, I went 
to them and told them I wanted a truck. 
| purchased a Brockway, 2% tons, buying 
the chassis only as 
I had a good, long 
farm wagon body, 
which I have put on 
the truck.” 

When asked 
whether the truck 
was paying him, he 
said: “It is either 
going to make or 
break me. If it 
stands up, I am go- 
ing to make money. 
If it goes to pieces 
in a year, I am go- 
ing to be down and 
out. I am hauling 
as high as four 
loads a day from 
my farm to either 
Dock St., Philadel- 
phia, at the markets, 
or to the Reading 
Railroad. These 
trips between 18 and 
20 miles each way 
average from 4 to 5 hours, including half 
an hour each way on the Gloucester ferry, 
loading and unloading, etc. The run from 
Swedesboro to the ferry takes about an 
hour and 15 minutes, as my truck is gov- 
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erned to 15 m.p.h. The roads are splendid. 
I have a 10-mile stretch without a hole 
itt at. 

Hauling for His Neighbors 

“I’ve found that in addition to doing my 
own hauling, which just at present is to- 
matoes, and at other times sweet potatoes, 
I’ve been able to do some extra work with 
the truck for my neighbors, for which I 
get 8 cents a basket (and I carry I50 
baskets per load), or $12. Last week on 
two different days I made as high as $28 
out of the truck over and above my own 
work, but I don’t get much sleep. My 6 
horses are just foraging for themselves, 
and as I don’t work them, they are in bet- 
ter condition than they ever were. I sup- 
pose I'll have to keep them for plowing 
and other things, although I expect to do 
all my hauling of manure for fertilizer, 
ete., with the truck.” 

When asked whether the other farmers 
seemed anxious to have things hauled, he 
said: “Since it has become known that I 
am willing to haul, I haven’t had any 
peace. They’ve been after me every day, 
and I can keep the truck going almost 24 
hours a day, but I will have to get a driver 
to do it.” 

This farmer is using a 2% ton truck. He 
hauls on an average of 150 baskets of 
tomatoes or sweet potatoes, at about 35 
Ibs. per basket, or 5250 Ibs. This is an 
overload of only 250 or 300 lbs., which he 
said he was told would be all right. His 
ferry charge is 40 cents per trip, or 80 
cents for each round trip. He has not 
had the machine long enough to know 
what his upkeep cost will be, but he is 
planning to break in a driver, and if he 
keeps. within the governed speed, the 
chances are he will make money out of the 
venture. 





American Association of Garage Owneis, 
with national headquarters at Chicago, IIl., 
has established maximum prices to be charg- 
ed for repairs and storage, which will gov- 
ern all garages holding membership in the 
association from Portland, Me., to Portland, 
Ore., and from Marquette, Mich., to El 
Paso, Tex. This is to protect tourists and 
local car owners from the extortionate prices 
charged by some garagemen throughout the 
country. 


Riker Tank Truck Used by United States Army on Border 
This is the latest type of tank truck used for transporting gasoline or water to General Pershing’s 


army in Mexico. 


side motion. 


The tank has a capacity of nearly a thousand gallons and is mounted on a Riker 
chassis built ky the Locomobile Company of America. 


The tank is set low in the frame so as to prevent 


More than a hundred Riker trucks are operating in and near San Antonio, Texas, which 


city is the base of the Quartermaster’s Supply Department of the Southwest. 
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From the Notebook of a Freight Terminal 


Superintendent 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


(The following paragraphs are almost literal translations from a little handbook kept by a Savannah Freight Terminal Superintendent, a Frenchman, who 


had set these human facts down in his mother tongue, for his own benefit. 


and much of the freight was highly inflammable, such as cotton, turpentine, etc.) 


HERE is “bad blood” between 
the old drivers of horsedrawn 
vehicles and the modern auto 
truck chauffeur. In my opin- 
ion, it is a species of jealousy. 
The horse truckmen begin to 
realize that their day is about 
done and over. They are not 
progressive enough to learn to drive a 
motor car. Their inability to do so makes 
them “sore” and unhappy and discontent- 
ed. They “take it out” on the auto truck 
gang. I think it would pay a large motor 
truck concern to go around and talk with 
the old-timers—reassure them—give them a 
different viewpoint. They cause a great 
deal of trouble and circulate a great many 
malicious untruths regarding the work of 
the automobile. 


Fire Hazard a Myth 

It will take another five years to dig 
the notion out of many Terminal heads 
that there is not peril from fire 
the motor truck is concerned. We have a 
modern concrete terminal structure—five 
of them, as a matter of fact. The walls 
are concrete. So are the floors. There 
is not a stick of timber exposed, but the 
big men, higher up, still have that uncom- 
fortable feeling every time a car back- 
fires or a hood is raised to locate engine 
trouble. They can’t seem to get over it. 
You’d think a motor car was a torch. I’d 
like to see a little booklet written, illus- 
trated and put in general circulation, on 
the subject of “Why Motor Trucks Are 
Not Dangerous,” and have it written—and 
signed—by some well known fire chief, 
The dock men—especially the negroes—will 
run, and move a bale of cotton, if a motor 
truck happens to roll up alongside. 


where 


Take this past summer in our own case— 
cargoes of perishable stuff have been going 
North, three times a week. We _ have 
crates of melons, lettuce, young onions, 
water melons, prime Georgia peaches from 
the cracker towns nearer us than Atlan- 
ta; cucumbers, plums, etc. I have had a 
chance to study the two methods. Next 
to us is a smaller dock. Wagons come in 
from everywhere in the county and from 
the railroad freight yards, too. The stuff 
stands there for hours and hours at a time 
in the hot, broiling sun, when it’s all you 
can do to get your breath. We've been 
pinched for refrigerator cars and have 
been experimenting with coast line service 
for certain grades of goods. A boat will 
take on her freight at our dock in about 
half the time that it takes when horse- 
drawn vehicles are used. 


Long hauls are made from big diversi- 
hed farm places thirty to fifty miles in- 
land. We are busier than we ever were 
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before because thére’s more men finding a 
way to get stuff Quickly and Economically 
to the terminals. And that applies to the 
freight terminals of the railway lines, too, 
of course. There’s inspiration in the purr 
of a motor. I’m dead sure of it. It sort 
of makes a lazy thap dig deeper and go to 
it, with a dance step song on his lips. The 
negro stevedores on these docks once 
sang :— 
“What's the use of me workin’ so hard? 
I got a wife it th’ white folk’s yard.”’ 
Now they sing :— 
‘Hear dat motor hummin’, 
Git dat fr@ight aboard. 
Twenty trutKks am comin’, 
See dat hit am _ stored. 
Learn ter drite dat buggy 
What eats gaserline, 
Mule an’ Hbss 
Will cause you loss: 
You knows what I mean.’”’ 
Tendency to Give Motor Trucks 
Preference 
I find that we actually begin to give 
preference to motor trucks. There is a 
case in point—a large wholesale grocer that 
does thousands and thousands of dollars 
worth of business with us every month. 
An hour or two before the ship docks, they 
have seven motors lined up inside—backed 
into position and ready for business. They 
are clean, neat trucks, with liberal capaci- 
ty and the men that drive them are nice 
fellows, too,—not the shiftless, shoulder- 
humped gang that drive horses in this dis- 
trict. We give them preference because 
they go about their stint quickly. It’s all 
done and over with so soon. Swift action 
is what we need, too. For twenty-five 
years the South has been slow at moving 
her terminal stuff when she thought she 
was fast. Tourists, boarding the Charles- 
ton and Savannah and Jacksonville boats 
that carry freight, have had to climb over 
the cargo, no matter when they tried to 
get on. It’s beén as inexcusable as any- 
thing I can think of. Motor trucks will 
remedy that. Yes, sir—we give that whole- 
sale grocery fellow’s trucks first whack 
at position. Those motors are loaded and 
out on the road while the old trucks are 
having their shafts kicked off by onery 
mules. 
Terminals Changing 
We are putting up a new terminal 
branch and it has two separate and individ- 
ual runways. One is for the motor truck— 
one for horsedtawn trucks. It is in the na- 
ture of an experiment. We realize, of 
course, that it is unfair to expect a team to 
get about with as much rapidity as a mo- 
tor. At the same time, it’s stupid to hold 
up a line of auto trucks. For many years 
small town tertninals—especially steamship 
terminals—have been operated on clumsy 
plans. There was just one big open area, 


The terminal in question was for one of the large coast steamship companies 


all clogged up with stuff, and men and 
wagons going, however and whenever they 
pleased, during the rush hour. That will 
be different in a few years. A Terminal 
will be as accurately and as scientifically 
mapped for traffic as a battlefield or the 
freight yards proper. Every inch of space 
will have its traffic reason. 


Mechanical Help 

We are also trying out a system of mov- 
ing platforms and overhead runways. I 
think they will prove revolutionary. These 
carriers are supplied with great grapplers, 
and with metal baskets. They move car- 
goes in an endless line, from the freight 
hatches and the derrick stands, to a plat- 
form a thousand feet away. The goods 
are automatically deposited on this con- 
crete platform and it is on a level with 
the bed of an average motor truck. This 
has been a remarkable time saver in Flori- 
da ports. We know it will help us. It is 
used for motor trucks only. 


Accuracy of Movement 

Congestion ? 

Well, rather. And, what’s more, it is 
generally conceded that we will be busier 
than ever as soon as this war rumpus is 
over. You can’t unload or load a boat in 
any quicker time than it has been done for 
years, if the horse-and-wagon scheme is 
followed out. The time has been cut down 
to the limit already. You may not realize 
it, but a pair of mules will take up as much 
room as a small dummy engine, when you 
try to turn them or back them into a cer- 
tain corner. They need plenty of foot 
room. Horses are pretty near as bad. I 
have seen a man on a motor truck back a 
big van into the most cramped quarters 
and do it as easily and as quickly and as 
neatly as if it were a baby carriage. When 
you try to make animals navigate in 
cramped quarters you can look for trou- 
ble. Right there is one of the very biggest 
arguments for the motor truck. 

There is no congestion with a bunch of 
motors. They do not get frightened. They 
do not run away. They do not slip on 
floors that are greasy with broken tins of 
fish, busted sorgum hogsheads, vinegar bar- 
rels and the like. They do not balk. They 
never get sick and lie down on you—least- 
wise, not as a general thing. You can 
move a motor truck by fractions of an 
inch. Try it with a mule—he either goes 
too far or not far enough. 


Commercial Car Forcing Changes 
It took us a long while to even take up 
the serious study of the motor truck, in 
its relation to our own transportation and 
terminal business. We were so accustom- 


There’s a reason! 
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ed to doing things in the old way. You 
know, habit is a powerful drawback at 
times. It seems unnecessary to experiment 
when things are presumably “going as well 
as they could.” But we were forced into 
giving proper thought to the problem 
through the activities of local merchants, 
farmers, wholesale houses and the like. 
They were more enterprising than we. Our 
first puzzle was floor space, special privi- 
leges, jealousy and the holdup scheme. It 
finally got to the engineering and draught- 
ing departments. We started out with 
a big piece of white paper. Then we drew 
our footage on it, the gangways, etc. We 
drew diagrams. Then—and not until then, 
did we begin to realize how slip-shod we 
had been conducting the place. Small and 
large economies began to take shape. The 
coming of the motor truck is forcing in- 
novations and progress. 

I want to tell you of a scheme that work- 
ed out better than any of us thought it 
would. A wholesaler in this town had 
been having trouble with his men mixing 
up with the teamsters at the dock. They 
almost came to blows—the two factions. 
Fifteen or twenty wagons and drays would 
crunch in at six o’clock in the morning 
and there was so much congestion around 
the main doors that a string of motor 
trucks couldn’t make any headway. They 
would have to wait their turns. We ar- 
ranged a system of time slips and roll-in 
numbers. These would be handed out on 
request, three days in advance of loading 
or unloading. It sounded all nice and fair 
on the surface, but, as a matter of fact, it 
was a tactful method of grouping the two 
sides. We would clear the floors for twen- 
ty motor trucks. During their run that 
floor had to be clear, too, for twenty foot 
on either side—plenty of elbow room. Then 


Will Self-Starters 


Equipment on 
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we'd let the horses through. It took the 
sting out—there was less fighting. It was 
the one way of appearing not to take 
sides. These green and yellow cards are 
in successful operation right now. 


Education of Horse Drivers 


It’s all a matter of educating the men 
at the docks, too,—winning their sympathy 
and appreciation of what does constitute 
efficiency. They are mighty ignorant to 
start with. At least seventy per cent. are 
opposed to a radical change. They love 
their mules and horses. It’s a love that 
has been growing for fifteen or twenty 
years and is not easy to tear out by the 
roots. A terminal trucker would much 
rather smell hay than gasoline. But listen 
—I want to be placed on record as mak- 
ing the statement that ONE OF THE 
BIGGEST SINGLE FACTORS IN 
POPULARIZING MOTOR TRUCKS 
FOR THIS WORK WILL BE THE 
EDUCATING OF THE HORSE-DRIV- 
ING, MULE-KICKING CHAP THAT 
IT’S UP TO HIM TO LEARN TO RUN 
A MOTOR—THAT IT IS SMART 
AND UP-TO-DATE TO DO SO. I 
went down into the middle of a Terminal 
rumpus the other day and led a man back 
with me—a big raw, uncouth Irishman, 
who owned a stable of his own. I led him 
over to a motor truck, lifted off the hood, 
started the engine and told him all about 
the mechanical wonders of the car. He 
was interested. Then I made him sit on 
the seat, handle the levers and “make-be- 
lieve” at running it. He went back, as 
happy as a boy, resolved to sell his horses 
and put in motor trucks. That’s real con- 
structive work. It would be better if there 
were more of it. 


Become Standard 


Motor Trucks? 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


HE question of whether self- 
starters will become standard 
equipment on motor trucks has 
during the last year or two be- 
gun to occupy’ considerable 
thought on the part of commer- 
cial car manufacturers and deal- 
ers. Some of them think well 
of the idea while others are of the con- 
trary opinion. But whether they will be- 
come standard equipment or not—one 
cannot stop people from thinking about 
them or from expressing their opinion on 
the subject. And it was with a view of 
getting these opinions that led the writer 
to question a few of the Buffalo motor 
truck men on the subject. 


Believes They Won’t Become Standard 
Equipment 

Here is what George W. Harrington, 
agent for the Bessemer truck, said when 
the starter question was put to him: “I 
don’t believe they will ever become stand- 
ard equipment on a motor truck. In the 
first place, they can’t stand up under the 





severe tests to which a motor truck is sub- 
ject to, and particularly is this true of the 
farmer. The bumps and jars that a farm- 
er’s truck must stand would put a self- 
starter out of commission in short order. 
Besides the additional jar which solid tires 
give a starter, whether running on level 
pavement or not, is not the ideal condition 
for a starter. Pneumatic tires are more 
suitable for starters as they take up some 
of the jar. But after all they would not 
last long if the driver had to make a great 
many stops each day.” 


Believes They Will 


On the other hand, John C. Millar, 
secretary of the Lippard-Stewart Motor 
Car Co., believes that they will become 
standard equipment. In part he said: ‘““We 
believe that self-starters will become stand- 
ard equipment on motor trucks. And to 
bear out our conviction we are using them 
on our trucks. We really believe that they 
are the coming thing. Thus far, we have 
had no trouble with our starters. That’s 
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one reason why we believe they will be- 
come standard equipment.” 

W. A. Clare, the general sales manager 
of the Atterbury Motor Truck Co., holds 
an entirely different opinion on the ques- 
tion. He expressed his opinion in this 
manner: “Self-starters will never become 
standard equipment until they are better 
constructed. They are entirely too delicate. 
And the only place where they might be- 
come standard, and of practical use, that is 
sometime in the future, is on trucks which 
are one ton and under.” 


T. R. Lippard 


Here is another opinion. T. R. Lip- 
pard, the speaker, is the president and gen- 
eral manager of the Stewart Motor Corp. 
He said in part: ‘My answer to your 
question as to whether self-starters will 
become standard equipment is this. They 
will never become standard equipment un- 
til they are more thoroughly perfected. I 
find that nine-tenths of the trouble is with 
their electrical equipment. And _ because 
of this fault we have never placed them on 
our trucks.” 


SWISS MAGNETO 

The Swiss Magneto Co., 781 Continental 
& Commercial Bank Bldg., 208 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., is putting out a line 
of magnetos for one, two and four-cylin- 
der engines of the two or four-cycle type. 
The Swiss magneto is described as being 
a high tension, single system instrument, 
operating without batteries or coils. It is 





The Swiss Magneto 


The above illustration shows a Swiss magneto 
with the safety starting coupling attached and 
the detent bracket in place. The company claims 
that with this combination any engine, regardless 
of size, may be started by simply turning over 
compression. 


claimed to produce an extremely hot spark, 
uniform in heat value at different speeds, 
whether at advanced or retarded positions. 
A feature of the Swiss magneto is the 
safety starting coupling. This device takes 
the place of any style coupling, connecting 
the magneto direct to the shaft on the en- 
gine that drives it. It operates as a solid 
positive drive coupling when the engine is 
running and as a safety starting coupling 
when the detent lever sets the detents in 
position for starting. It automatically be- 
comes a solid coupling again in that frac- 
tion of a second in which the starting 
spark occurs and continues to be a posi- 
tive drive coupling until the detent lever is 
again set for starting. 
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NEW STERLING ENGINE FOR ONE 
THOUSAND POUND TRUCKS 


The Sterling Motor Co., 1145 W. Grand 
Blyd., Detroit, Mich., calls attention to its 
Model 20, Sterling, valve-in-the-head en- 
gine, which is especially designed for trucks 
of 1o000-lb. capacity. 

This engine is of particularly well re- 
fined design, having been stripped of all 
extraneous weight, and all parts have been 
made easily accessible. It is built to take 
either distributor or magneto ignition, and 
standard single or double unit starting and 
lighting equipment, is arranged for right 
or left hand steer at will, while the half 
hell housing is arranged to receive a unit 
regularly manufactured by several of the 
large gear makers. 





Left Side of the New Sterling Model 20 
Valve-in-Head Engine 
All moving parts are thoroughly enclosed, in- 


suring against noise, leakage of oil, and wear, due 
to grit and dirt. 


The makers have been concentrating 
their efforts on this one style of engine 
exclusively, believing that by so doing they 
can give a character of service which they 
could not give with a diversified output. 


Specifications in Brief 

The feature of the engine is of course 
the overhead valve construction. The valves 
are set in a water-cooled block without 
cages. The cooling is by thermo-syphon 
system, especially generous water spaces 
heing provided. The bore is 3 in., stroke, 
4'4 in.; crankshaft front bearing, I 9-16 
X 3 in.; crankshaft rear bearing, I 9-16 x 
3 in.; camshaft front bearing, 74 x 2™% in.; 
camshaft rear bearing, 11g x 2 in.; con- 
necting-rod main bearing, I 9-16 x 14 in.: 
total length, 46 in.; length over shaft, 4134 
in.; height over center line, 18% in.; 
width at center line, 143¢ in.; weight na- 
ked) of motor, 240 Ibs. 

Oiling is positive by means of plunger 
pump operated from camshaft, pumping 
il to each of the four connecting-rod 
pockets, from where it is splashed to rod 
bearings and pistons. An overflow in each 
pocket serves to maintain a proper oil level 
it _all speeds. 
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DUPLEX VAPOR VALVE 


The Vapor Gasoline Economizer Co.. 
1270 Broadway, New York City, has per- 
fected a 


device for introducing heated 


water vapor into the mixture of a gasoline 
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Duplex Vapor Valve Attached 
This illustration shows the device attached to the 
power plant of a car 


engine. The vapor valve automatically con- 
trols the amount of vapor and none is ad- 
mitted at slow or idling engine speeds. 
Vapor is taken from the water of the 
radiator by means of a patented valve at- 
tached to the overflow pipe and this valve 
separates any water that may be present 
from the vapor. The vapor is conveyed 
through a flexible metal tube coiled around 
the exhaust manifold to the compensating 
valve located above the carburetor. This 
valve is adjustable to different pressures. 
The advantages claimed for the vapor valve 
are prevention of carbon and the loosen- 
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Cutaway View of Valve 


Steam and water are separated by this valve, 


the steam only passing upward to the intake 
manifold. 


ing of any that may be present in the cyl- 
inders, a 


smoother running engine and 
ereater mileage. In a_ test conducted 
under the auspices of the Automo- 
bile Club of America, which organization 


granted a certificate of performance, a car 
equipped with the valve showed a consid- 
erable increase in mileage. 
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F-F WHEELS 

The F-F Auto Wheel Co., Evans St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is offering the F-F Wheel. 
The basic principle of F-F Wheels is found- 
ed on the resilient action of eight rubber 
cushions of special compound, which are 
enclosed on the inner portion of eacli 
wheel. Through the center of each of these 
cushions a metal bushing has been placed, 
which in turn contains a bolt, thus holding 
the outer metal plates securely in position, 
and allowing the entire weight of the car 
to rest on soft, springy cushions. 

Thus as the weight of the car is dis- 
tributed over these eight points, the rubber 
in each cushion is compressed in direct pro- 
portion to its position on the periphery 
of the wheel, and is claimed to absorb and 
dissipate all shock and jar. 





F-F Wheels 


This illustration shows the principal mechanical 


details of this new wheel. Can be readily applied 
to any car or truck. 
The principal mechanical parts of F-F 
Wheels consist of a 
strong 


solid rubber tire, a 
rim, eight inner = rubber 
cushions and bushings, metal stirrups or 
containers for the cushions, eight ash 
deadeners, and the two outer steel discs. 


hickory 


In each full floating resilient wheel there 
are eight rubber cushions of special com- 
pound, which are enclosed in and care- 
fully protected by strong metal stirrups. 
On the periphery of each of these cushions 
eight small holes have been placed, which 
make the rubber lively and responsive. 

By means of metal bushings which run 
through the center of each rubber cushion 
the entire weight of the car is suspended 
on these rubbers. Thus the total weight is 
sustained on 32 resilient cushions, plus the 
outside rubber tire. 

Full floating wheels can be readily ap- 
plied to any car or truck. To make the 
change all that is necessary is to remove 
the flange bolts of wheels already on car. 


Put on F-F Wheels—flange bolts fitting 
perfectly. Tighten bolts and wheels are 


ready for indefinite service. 
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THE SIMPLEX MAGNETO 


The Simplex Magneto Co., Inc., of 1790 
Broadway, New York City, is offering the 
four and six-cylinder type high tension Sim- 
plex Magneto with several features in de- 
sign. One feature is the simple construc- 
tion of the interrupter in which the maker 
claims to have absorbed the centrifugal 
force of its moving parts and the axial 
pressure at the interrupter points kept the 





Simplex One-Piece Housing 
This is a one-piece die-casting, with magnet pole 
pieces cast in place, assuring alignment of parts 


same at all speeds, resulting in the working 
conditions remaining the same at all speeds. 
The interrupter points are readily accessible 
for inspection and cleaning. Another fea- 
ture of this magneto’s construction is the 
cast-in laminated sheet iron pole pieces, 
with which construction the permeability 
is increased, also allowing a better distri- 
bution of the flux. The pieces comprising 
the poles are secured together and _ per- 
manently held in the frame by the cast 
metal of which the housing is made. This 
does away with the necessity for screws or 
pins, and as these increase the reluctance 
of the poles, it is a strong feature and is 
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patented. The pole pieces and housing be- 
ing integral, the air gap between the arm- 
ature and the field poles is very small. 
This is claimed to produce a hot flaming 
spark at low speeds. This is possible be- 
cause the poles and housing are integral 
and can be bored together to assure align- 
ment, and results in alignment of bearings. 
This reduces the maintenance cost and as- 
sures a water-proof machine. The arma- 
ture can be removed by turning the check 
nut and unscrews the armature ball bearing 
cage. 

The condenser is enclosed by and carried 
on the armature. Specially prepared insu- 
lating sheets are used between the individ- 
ual sheets of foil. These sheets are very 
thin, allowing the use of a large number. 
The distributor plate and brushes are con- 
structed simply, and it is necessary to re- 
move the single snap latch to allow the dis- 
tributor brushes, brush holder and gear to 
be removed for cleaning or adjustment. 
The bronze distributor gear bushing is of 
anti-friction metal, and it is made very 
long to insure great life. 

The armature coils have been carefully 
designed to eliminate the possibility of 
burning out or being acted upon by oil, 
water or dirt, by the liberal use of a special- 
ly prepared insulation, both on the indi- 
vidual coils and between the groups of 
coils. 

The core proper is of laminated pieces of 
iron of the highest magnetic quality, and on 
each side of this core is placed a pole piece, 
and holding the whole together as a unit are 
the two bars firmly riveted into these pole 
pieces. Secured between them, as shown, 
the laminated pieces form the core proper. 





BERGEN CARBURETOR 


The Bergen Carburetor Co., 138 West 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., is putting 
out a new carburetor which belongs to the 
constant vacuum and metering pin type. 
The essential operating parts are a ported 
piston which operates within a_ ported 
cylinder or sleeve. The movement of this 
piston up and down 
opens and closes the 
air ports by work- 
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Sectional View of the Simplex High-Tension Magneto 


This illustration shows clearly the entire construction 
of the magneto 


so* tapered in rela- 
tion to the opening 
of the ports that the 
correct proportions 
of air and gasoline 
are maintained. 
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When starting, the piston is down and the 
ports are closed. Air is supplied through 
a number of small holes in the cylinder 
base via a Venturi. The air holes are 
connected with a hot air hose and help 
carburetion after starting. This construc- 
tion in connection with the constant vacu- 
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Bergen Carburetor 

This drawing of the new Bergen product shows 
the details of the interior mechanism. The maker 
claims that when the adjustment is properly set 
the mixture is correct at all speeds. 
um principle, on which this carburetor is 
based, makes starting easy at all times and 
in all kinds of weather. 

The float is one of standard construction, 
being of the metal type. Gasoline is de- 
livered to the float chamber through a fine 
mesh strainer, which is a part of the 
chamber. 

The only adjustment on the carburetor 
is made by means of one lever attached to 
the gasoline jet by which the jet can be 
raised and lowered, thus changing the mix- 
ture by bringing a different part of the 
tapered pin into operation. This feature 
combined with the ingenius construction of 
the mixing chamber is said to make the 
carburetor not only efficient, but very re- 
sponsive and reliable. : 




















Elgin’s Motor Power 
The Elgin Motor Power Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 414 Third Avenue, East, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
is putting out Elgin’s Motor Power, which is 
described as being a liquid treatment for gasoline. 
The maker claims that, if it is used according to 
directions, the carburetor can be cut down to a 
lower mixture and thus effect a saving in gasoline 
amounting to about twenty per cent. It is ad- 
ditionally claimed to prevent carbon and facilitate 

starting. The price is $1.50 per can. 
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THE HEAT-OMETER 


The Heat-Ometer Co., 1 Broadway, New 
York City, is putting out the Heat-Ometer 
radiator ornament which is described as 
being a high grade instrument constructed 
on a new scientific principle, designed to 
attach to the radiator cap of any car to give 
warning of a dangerously overheated con- 
dition of the engine, so that steps may be 
taken to correct the condition. The Heat- 
Ometer consists of a central tube of gen- 
erous diameter hermetically sealed, made of 
glass specially selected for the purpose. 
This tube contains a fluid which has the 
chemical property of being pink at nor- 
mal engine temperature, but changes to a 
deep purple when the temperature condi- 
tions in the engine are dangerous. When 
temperature conditions become normal the 
color again changes to pink. This power 
of change of color in the liquid is claimed 
to be everlasting. On one side of the in- 
strument is a panel permanently colored to 
show the normal color; on the other side 





The Heat-Ometer 


This instrument is said to indicate lack of 
water in the radiator, defective oil or water circu- 
lation, broken fan belt, or any other condition 
wherefrom the engine may overheat. 


is a panel permanently colored to show the 
danger color. These color panels are set 
in etched metal rims with silver back- 
ground. The whole instrument is enclosed 
in a solid metal frame, plated in nickel or 
other finish. The glass tube, which extends 
into the radiator, is protected by a thread- 
ed metal casing with the necessary gaskets 
and lock washers. Attachment to radiator 
cap is claimed to be simple. A hole is cen- 
trally drilled, the tube inserted and the 
lock nut tightened in the cap. Heat-Ometer 
prices are $3 for the standard size and $2 
for the junior size. 





NEW STROMBERG CARBURETOR 
FOR FORDS 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
new Stromberg carburetor for Ford cars, 
made by the Stromberg Motor Devices Co., 
Chicago, Ill., with which a test case showed 
an average of 37.4 miles per gallon. This 
‘arburetor is designed exclusively for use 
n Ford cars and differs essentially from 
other Stromberg models. No springs or 
alves enter into the construction, yet it 
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will give accurate mixtures at all speeds. 
The carburetor supplied with all attach- 
ments, including cap screws, gaskets, steer- 
ing post control, flexible tubing, hot air 
stove and primer wire. No special tools are 
required for installing this carburetor, and 
it will fit any model of Ford engine. It is 
provided with separate high and low speed 





Stromberg Carburetor for Fords 
Price $18 


adjustments. The dash control allows the 
operator to adjust the flow of hot air into 
the carburetor, depending on the condi- 
tions and running speed of the engine. 





NEW MAGNETO FOR MULTI- 
CYLINDER ENGINES 


The Model T magneto is the latest de- 
velopment in ignition by The K-W Ignition 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

This magneto is of the high tension type 
and is being built in 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12-cylinder models, and in each case only 
one distributor plate is used. 

The 2, 4 and 8-cylinder models operate 
at engine speed; the 3, 6 and 12-cylinder 


“ 





K-W Model T Magneto 


Inductor type of construction, rapid circuit 
breaker and protection against dirt, water and oil 
are the chief claims the manufacturer makes for 
this ignition unit. 


at one and one-half times engine speed 
and the 10-cylinder at one and one-fourth 
times engine speed. This is made possible 
by the construction of all K-W high tension 
magnetos, which furnish four sparks per 
revolution. 

The circuit breaker is said to be fast 
and tests have been made up to 18,000 
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? 
sparks per minute without missing, which 
is equivalent to operating a 12-cylinder, 4 
cycle engine at 3,000 r.p.m. 

The Model T magneto has been designed 
so as to conform with all standard dimen- 
sions, and has been made as nearly water- 
proof as it is possible to make a high ten- 
sion magneto. 


EVANS UNIVERSAL JOINT 

The Merchant & Evans Co.., Philadel- 
phia, is putting out the new Evans Uni- 
versal Joint. The working parts of this 
joint consist of two hardened trunnion 
blocks of large area, running in spherical 
slots, these blocks acting also as bushings 
for the right angle hinge motion. The very 
large arc of these blocks insure the exact 
centering of the joints. The housing is 
claimed to be dust-proof, and in addition 





Evans Universal Joint 


The above illustration shows a view of the joint 
without the housing 


it is said to act as an oil-tight casing to 
to hold the grease around the working 
parts. The Evans joint is made in four 
sizes to fit all conditions of work, from the 
small runabout to heavy fire engine ser- 
vice. 





SPRING AND FRAME SUPPORTER 

The Dottl Mfg. Co., 512 South Park 
Street, Madison, Wis., offers the Dottl 
Spring and Frame Supporter at $6 per pair, 
these being to increase the capacity of the 

















Dottl’s Supporter Attached 


This device supports the frame and assists 
the springs 


car, the increase being said to amount to 
50 per cent. This device supports the 
spring in the rear, prevents shifting of the 
frame, and keeps any overload from side- 
swaying. To attach these no fitting is 
necessary. 
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FULL RAY DEFLECTOR 
The Purfex Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is putting out a device known as the Full 
Ray Deflector, which is designed to be ap- 
plied to the headlights of any car. The 
company claims that by its use the head- 





Full Ray Deflector 


On the left is shown front view of a headlight 
fitted with the Full Ray Deflector. The diagram 
at the right graphically illustrates the feature of 
deflection, showing how the rays are thrown to the 
ground and how blinding is avoided. 


lights cannot glare or blind the occupants 
of oncoming cars as the volume of light 
cast on the road is increased and the 
amount cast upward decreased. The rays 
of the lower half of the reflector are de- 
flected against the upper half and thence 
ahead and to the ground. This arrange- 
ment is said to materially increase the light- 
ing efficiency. 


EMPIRE WORM-DRIVE AXLE 


To care for the final drive factor of con- 
verted pleasure cars, the Empire Axle Co., 
Dunkirk, N. Y., is offering its latest 
product in the form of a worm drive axle. 
According to the regular Empire practice 
the housing is constructed in three pieces 
and the axle design is three-quarter float- 
ing type, ratio 7.2:1. The axle is intend- 
ed for Hotchkiss drive only and accordingly 
no provision is made for a torque arm. The 
drive shafts are chrome nickel, heat 
treated and ground to size. Capacity is 1 
ton. Axle is designed for solid tires. 
Brakes are 13% x 2% in. The maker 
claims that the axle is extremely sturdy in 
design and will prove satisfactory in con- 
tinuous service. 
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SAFETY COMPRESSION SHAFT 
COUPLING 

The Coronum Equipment Co.,  I10 
Fulton and 16-18 Dutch Streets, New 
York City, is putting out the Safety Com- 
pression Shaft Coupling for trucks. This 
coupling is described by the maker as hav- 
ing only three parts—the inner sleeve and 
the outside casings. The sleeve is made of 
the best steel casting and is grooved 
through from end to end. There are 4 lips 





The Safety Compression Shaft 
Coupling 
Phantom view showing the grooves in the sleeves 
and the compact assembly of the coupling 


in each sleeve which act as keys in case 
there should be any grit on the shaft. Out- 
side casings are made of cast iron and 
have generous dimensions. The absence 
of bolts, nuts and keys on the shaft is a 
feature of this coupling which is claimed 
to reduce the weight. Prices range from 
$4 to $11.75 according to size, 7% in. being 
the smallest and 2% in. the largest on the 
list. 


THE AUTOPOW 

The Autopower Co., 965 Woodward Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich., is marketing a device 
which bolts on the front of a Ford auto- 
mobile and in a few minutes converts the 
Ford into a stationary power plant which 
will run almost any piece of stationary ma- 
chinery by belting to it in the regular way. 
The manufacturer claims that it will run a 
grain grinder, wood saw, water pump, 
straw cutter, farming mill, hay press, wood 
pulper, ensilage cutter, grain separator, oat 
flaker, grindstone, churn, cream separator, 
emery stand, concrete mixer or shall ma- 
chine shop. 




















The plan shown herewith gives an excellent idea of the sturdy design embodied in this unit. 


Empire Worm-Drive Axle 
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Fs 
It is further claimed to be easily attach- 
ed without drilling or machine work and 
the cost of operation is said to be only a 





Autopow Attached 


The Autopow illusirated above comes all ready 
to attach to a Ford car, by means of bolts already 


on the car. It is claimed not to strain the engine 
or cause it to overheat. as an extra fan is placed 
in front of the radiator. 


fraction of the cost of a steam engine. 
From the standpoint of convenience it can 
be driven to and from the job and the 
sources of fuel are numerous. The price 


is $48. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has added three mechanical engineers to its 
sales force in the field,—Herbert H. Cum- 
mings will be located in Chicago, Russell b. 
Pratt in Milwaukee and Fred. L. Stevenson 
in Detroit. 

United States Light & Heat Corp., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., reports unfilled orders 
on hand amounting to $1,300,000, the largest 
in the history of the company. J. Allan 
Smith has been re-elected president. 

Schwarz Wheel Co. has recently elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
S. Vance Lovenstein, president and general 
manager; Louis J. Kolb, vice-president; Je- 
rome H. Louchheim, treasurer, and Chas. 
Q. MacDonough, secretary. The year just 
ended has been the most successful one in 
the history of the company, and total sales 
show an increase over any previous year. A 
tract of land at Holmesburg, Philadelphia, 
near the present factory, has been secured 
upon which will be erected many improve- 
ments for an increased production. 





The center housing and worm carrier are cast integral. 


No truss rods being used, worm and gear are of the straight type. 


The CCJ is the only truck publication a member of che Audit Bureau of Circulations. There’s a reason! 
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Motorize— Then the Railroads Will 
Speed Up Terminals 


Useless to Expect Railroads to Take Philanthropic Interest in Extending Truck 
Sales. Terminal Delays Will be Eliminated when Shippers Become Truck 


OVIALITY, as usual, adorned 
the countenance of the Prince 
of Optimistic Sales Managers. 
That man has sold trucks so 
far out into the desert that if 
they broke down the 
could never get into Los An- 
geles to register a kick. “| 
int you to tell me all about a new sub- 
ct the CoMMERCIAL Car JOURNAL is in- 
stigating. It is one of the most serious 

problems affecting the interest of truck 

operators, truck manufacturers and truck 
dealers.” This was breaking the news 
heavily, but the smile did not fade. “Why 
don’t you go out and read the names off 

some of these wagons I see standing 
around the freight house at 4 o’clock every 

day, and go see the boss and sell him a 

truck? Those are pretty live concerns. 

They would pay for a truck all right if 

they bought it. Lot better business than 

some of this Chinese fruit peddler stuff 
the trade is chasing for time payments. 

\hy don’t you get after ’em?” 
Thunderstorms and cloudbursts! 

fist hit the desk. The smile gone. 

The man was fighting mad. ‘Gosh darn it, 

man, if you had spent the money we have 

on those guys you wouldn’t come around 
here asking that question.” 

But hadn’t they sold other prospects that 
were hard by sticking to them? Hadn't 
they studied their business, and shown 
them how to modify conditions, and then 
sold them trucks, first singles and then a 
whole fleet? Was not the whole history 
of the transition from no motors to mighty 
near all motors a story of the easily tired 
salesman’s “no prospect” becoming the 
hard worker’s steady customer? These 
questions brought a bigger scowl, a louder 
hang of fist on quartered oak. 

“But, gosh darn it, this is different.” 

Just to see if his fist was harder than 
the desk it was intimated that this sounded 
like a kid salesman’s regular excuse. Then 
the fundamental came out with a rush. 


Would Legislate Horses Off the Street 


buyer 


A big 
was 


“Do you want me to tear this wide 
open? Do you want the truth, with no 
frills ? 


Well, I can’t sell those guys trucks, 
and nobody else in this town can, to move 
goods to the freight house, because we 
can’t show ’em where trucks are a good 
investment for this work. The railroads 
make ‘em wait so long that you can’t dem- 
onstrate any advantage. And then we get 
it on the streets as well as around the 
freight houses. The darned horses are a'- 
Ways getting a narrow street with a lot of 


By FRANK REED 


traffic tied up so that the trucks are de- 
layed. It runs back ten blocks from the 
railroads. If you could wipe it all out at 
once we would have a clean situation. It 
would be money in everybody’s pocket to 
legislate horses off the streets right now.” 


There followed more scouting around, 
among dealers, at the freight houses, 


among drivers, shipping clerks, executives. 
The horses were on the job, and almost 
everybody seemed to think they were there 
to stay. Now passiveness is an unnatural 
condition. It was necessary to find some 
evidence of changing tendencies, one way 
or another. Who had ever used trucks, 
and what was his experience? 

“Well, just this year some of the big 
produce people are starting in with them 
on the melon crop. They unload from 
team track directly onto trucks, and dis- 
tribute to retailers. You see this produce 
does not have to be routed, like package 
freight, and there are several reasons why 
handling from carload lots direct to the 
retailer is practical, once you see it done. 
The old way they used horses for the 
short haul to their warehouse, of course. 
Then they had to put on trucks to get them 
out to the dealers. And so this year they 
just naturally cut out the warehouse haul 
altogether. There doesn’t seem to be any 
more delay loading from the cars spotted 
on the steam tracks than there was at their 
own warehouse. It gives them a lot more 
room, does not tie up the cars, and saves 
the short haul completely.” 

So much for a beginning. Then it turned 
out that a big grocery firm was using its 
trucks to a freight house. 
larly by three lines. It formerly took a 
team for each freight house. Trying a 
truck showed that a man could load all 
that was to be shipped by the three lines. 
3ut by the time he got through at one 
freight house it was time to get back to 
the garage if he didn’t want a cold dinner 
at home. Now they load up the truck, 
put three men aboard, and “beat it.” At 
the first freight house its part of the load 
is dumped in a hurry, one of the men gets 
off and stays on the job for the Chinese 
ceremonial visit and unhurried departure 
which courtesy to a great railroad de- 
mands, and the truck rolls. At the next 
freight house another slice of the load and 
another man are dumped. The driver goes 
on to the third, stays until his stuff is 
signed for, and retraces his route and picks 
up his two helpers. 
than 


It ships regu- 


It works a lot better 
They start with the goods 
later and get to the freight house at the 


horses. 


Owners and Demand Adequate Service, Which Existing 
Commission Laws Compel Railroads to Deliver. 
A Call for Promotive Salesmanship 


same time, and this means that every da 
they fill a few late orders that the man 
using horses would have to hold over 24 
hours. This sort of information gets spread 
very fast, and makes such a live concern 
constantly increase its lead over competi- 
tors that are too busy to originate any- 
thing in the way of service extension. 


Newmark, With Automatic Loading, 
Hauls Freight Successfully 

Next came the big surprise. Readers will 
recall the article printed over two years 
ago in this journal of the installation of 
an overhead carrier system for quick load- 
ing of trucks at the warehouse of M. A. 
Newmark & Co., a big wholesale grocery 
firm. This installation received a lot of 
comment in trade periodicals. Some time 
was spent on their loading platform. You 
would need a split-second watch to make 
a time study comparison between one load- 
ing and another, the way these fellows 
handle freight. A truck dealer said, “Why, 
those devils shoot it onto the truck.” And 
that is about the right way to say it, speak- 
ing of loading speed. 

An official of the company described 
their system. They haul a five-ton truck 
and a five-ton trailer, with two men. At 
one freight house the driver drops his 
trailer and one man, goes on and unloads, 
returning to pick up empty trailer and 
helper. Business has been subnormal in 
the Southwest for two years, so it has 
been easier to get up to the door than it 
might be if the rapid expansion had con- 
tinued uninterrupted. But they get very 
good co-operation from the railroads. With 
their overhead loading they can deliver 
25 tons minimum a day with truck alone, 
and 35 to 40 tons minimum with truck and 
trailer. They find truck operation pe-:- 
fectly satisfactory on the freight haul. 

Motorize Now—Then Put it Up to 

the Railroads 

Does not this firm’s experience supply 
the key to the whole mystery? Does not 
the business development that is planted 
in the line of progress, provided it does not 
pioneer too far into the future, always win 
the greatest reward? The concern that 
forestalls competition by being first to im- 
prove is usually the one that pays the best 
salaries and steadiest dividends. 

If the truck industry waits for the rail- 
roads to take the initiative in fitting freight 
houses for highest efficiency in serving 
trucks, while the vehicles that actually pre- 
sent themselves at the freight house doors 
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are horse-drawn, it will do some waiting. 
Of course there are intolerable delays at 


railway terminals. And what is the use 
of analyzing them? Let the railroads do 
the analyzing and the remedying. They 
know how. Anyone who has had the 
privilege of confidential relations with the 
big traffic men of the country in railroad 
employ is not grudging them the highest 
tribute to their power of investigation and 
analysis. Of course they do not announce 
a move until they are sure the time is ripe. 
But the terminal problem is admittedly 
the pressing item before the railroad mind, 
in so far as construction activities are con- 
cerned. If shippers are going to motorize 
next year, the problem can be definitely 
visualized on one basis. But if they are 
going to let their own shipping methods be 
run on haphazard lines, cling to antiquated 
methods, use horses, and all that sort of 
thing, what is the use of the railroads put- 
ting in a big investment that, as soon as 
shippers actually do motorize, will have to 
be left partly idle for years, due to in- 
creased efficiency with motorized haulage 
rendering a surplus out of facilities that 
may he taxed fully now by inefficient mixed 
hauling systems? And the railway men 
who have to investigate and decide are 
under heavy pressure of work. They do 
today’s task today, and are lucky to get out 
from under its burden in time to sleep. 
This problem will wait until it is put on 
their desks by the hand of authority. 


Truck Salesmanship Raised to Standard 
of Promotive Selling Activity 


How many motor truck salesmen know 
the powers that exist in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the various state 
railroad commissions to compel the rail- 
ways to afford “adequate service”? These 
powers are very real, and have been many 
times invoked and demonstrated in the 
matter of train service. It would be a 
profitable use of a few hours’ time for men 
in the motor truck selling field and users 
of trucks who are beset by the terminal 
jinx to read up on these things. But these 
orders compelling changes are only issued 
after hearing and proof of actual neces- 
sity. When the necessity is apparent under 
existing conditions, the railroads usually 
act without compulsion. 

The specific problem in salesmanship re- 
quires a little more of the promoter’s angle 
of vision than any other presented to the 
industry. The promoter always sells a 
elowing future, founded on the united ac- 
tivity or interest in a common purpose of 
many individuals. And in proportion to 
the soundness of promoters’ reasoning, and 
their squareness and ability in carrying out 
the promises of the prospectus, the in- 
vestors in the future they promise find 
their prosperity enhanced. Trucks have 
made good, and the promises of the truck 
industry to its customers have been verified 
surely enough to sow the seed of confi- 
dence. Benefits have always come in un- 
looked-for fullness of measure to the firms 
who have completely motorized. A hybrid, 
half motorized condition has, on the other 
hand, been a handicap to development of 
full motor efficiency. Come to a conclu- 
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tutes a permanent residence district in the 
direct path of the city’s residential develop- 
ment. 

sion by figuring it out on paper, then carry 
out the plan, has been shown by experience 
as the path to success. 

The railway terminal problem demands 
a kegp view of the future when industrials 
become completely motorized, the ability 
to sell this future. Then watch the rail- 
roads hump themselves to meet an irresist- 
ible actual demand of the shippers—the 
people who pay the railroads’ bills. 





THE QUICK ROLL-BODY 
The Jeffery Truck Service Co., of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, does not stop at merely sell- 
ing trucks, but installs a truck service sys- 
tem and teaches the buyers’ employes to 
operate it. 


Consistent with this policy the company 





The Quick Roll-Body in Operation 
The open door shows the built-in tool boxes 


provided in the Quick Roll-Body. These are 
necessary for the ropes, binding and mud chains, 
scoops, pipe roller, tarpaulins, etc. 


endeavors to supply their customers with 
special bodies and devices furnished to ma- 
terially lessen the cost of handling and per- 
mit the truck to be worked with a mini- 
mum of delay. A feature of this service is 





Hand Lever on the Quick Roll-Body 


Showing rear end and roller construction. The 
pipe roller supports the front end of the load and 
rolls along on the truck bed. 
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the Quick Roll Body, designed to handle 
any goods that may be put on rollers. As 
its name implies, this body is equipped with 
rollers which support the load on the 
truck bed. At the rear of the body a stout 
roller is supported by two cast steel bear- 
ings. This roller is operated by a hand 
lever and double acting pawl working in a 
ratchet keyed to the end of the roller. 

The maker claims that this device enables 
one man to load or unload 3 tons of mer. 
chandise in a few minutes’ time. Price of 
Quick Roll Body for 2-ton truck in the 
lead is $200 f.o.b. Cedar Rapids. 





STRONG SIGHT FEED OILER FOR 
FORDS BECOMES FACTORY 
EQUIPMENT ON SMITH 
FORM-A-TRUCKS 


The Strong Sight Feed Oiler for Fords 
is being specified as factory equipment on 
all Smith Form-A-Trucks. In addition 
to making the oiler factory equipment on 
all the trucks, the company has taken over 
the entire sales of the Perkins Mfg. Co., of 
Des Moines, and propose to inaugurate a 


vigorous selling campaign on this device. . 


The Strong Sight Feed Oiler is described 
as being a lubricating system designed to 
give the Ford engine positive forced feed 
oiling and embodying the features of lubri- 
cation now so generally used by automo- 
bile manufacturers. Under this system the 
oil is drawn from the flywheel case, pump- 
ed through a gage on the dash into the 
front of the crankcase, the pump having a 
capacity of ™% gal. of oil per 1000 revolu- 
tions of the engine. This device is claim- 
ed to afford protection against burned-out 
connecting-rods and crankshaft bearings 
and effect a saving of 50 per cent. in the 
oil consumption. The Strong Sight Feed 
Oiler for Fords lists at $5. 





GOODYEAR ADDS MORE LAND TO 
HOME BUILDING TRACT 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
building plan for employes has been so 


home 


successful that an additional 350 acres have 
been added to the original 1o0-acre tract. 
None of the lots are less than 50 ft. in 
frontage. The usual monotonous rows of 
“company houses” are absent from the 
Goodyear scheme. Each home has individ- 
uality, reflecting the taste of the home 
Employes may follow their own 
individual desires as to plans, and any 
reasonable construction conforming to cer- 
tain sanitary standards is permitted. The 
company has built a complete sewer, water, 
gas and electric light system, installed in 
accordance with the Akron city code,—so 
complete that when annexation came, no 
alterations were necessary to conform to 
city requirements. The new extension to 
Goodyear Heights, as the tract is called, 
is laid out to conform with the ideas of 
the city planning commission, and consti- 


owner. 
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Congestion at Philadelphia Produce Markets 
Rapidly Being Relieved by Trucks 


is gratifying to note the in- 
road that has been made by 
Philadelphia dealers and sales- 
men of commercial cars in the 
commission merchant and pro- 
duce hauling field. The pic- 
tures shown on this page have 
been taken along 
he old Dock street wharf and 
how just a few instances 
vhere the truck has ousted the 
ntiquated horse delivery. 
ractically all the installations 
f commercial cars noted along 
ie wharf thoroughfare is the 
sult: of the individual en- 
eavor of the enterprising far- 
miler or commission merchant 
) displace the horse with the 
rnodern motor delivery. 
\s far as known there is no 
rganization as yet in exist- 
eyce in Philadelphia which ca- 
ters to the delivery of fruit 
ind vegetables with the excep- 
tion of the Motor Transit Co., 


which runs a_ general transportation 
business and makes regular trips every 
day to Wilmington, Del.; Trenton, At- 


lantic City and New York. By collect- 


ing produce direct from the farm and de- 
livering direct to the commission merchant, 
two handlings only are necessary, whereas 





with the railroad or by express it neces- 
sitates handling the fruit six times. Some 
of the trucks owned by this concern do 
local work hauling between the freight 
terminals and the markets. One of these 
trucks is shown on the lower right, a 
Garford, with a capacity load of potatoes 
on board. 

The view at the head of this 
group shows Dock street at a 
time when most of the motor 
trucks have unloaded their im- 
mense loads of fresh fruit. 
truck and poultry, and the 
great army of local merchants 
and hucksters are buying up 
their supply for the day. The 
picture should teach a lesson 
to the dealer of the light 
weight delivery car, as it shows 
that there are still a few con- 
cerns in Philadelphia that need 
motor delivery and need it 
badly. The congestion caused 
directly by the horse along 
wharves and freight terminals 
is very noticeable. 
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HE antipathy of the farmer to 
the automobiles has _ passed. 
Today he recognizes its value 
to him as an implement, the 
Same as a plow ora seeder, or 
as a Western farmer recog- 
nizes the tractor. He no longer 
wilfully and persistently holds 
the center of the front of the 
automobilist who is desirous of passing, 
hut obediently, at the sound of the warn- 
ing signal and without even turning his 
head, pulls his team to the right of the 
road. More than this, in sections close to 
the large cities he drives all the time ex- 
clusively on the right side of the road, 
allowing ample space for passing. And 
why? Because doubtless he is the owner, 
himself, of a Ford or perhaps of a more 
pretentious car. His son has the agency 
for an automobile or a truck in the vil- 
lage. He is a motor user. 





road in 


Talks with farmers in the Jersey section 
surrounding Philadelphia invariably bring 
out the fact that if they are not already 
owners of trucks they are desirous of 
owning them, and will use them in the 
near future. They are only waiting for a 
good season. Those who are already using 
trucks are making the most of them and 
planning to use more. They haul not only 
for themselves but for their neighbors, 
and in this way make the trucks pay for 
themselves in a remarkably short time. 


Average Haul Six and a Half Miles 

Conditions are very favorable for fruit, 
produce and poultry hauling near most of 
Statistics gathered from 
Crop Estimates of the 


the large cities. 
the Bureau of 
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Market Gardeners Using Trucks. Produce 
Hauling as a Specialty 


United States place the average haul from 
the farm to the shipping point or the 
market at 614 miles. Nine years ago the 
average haul was longer. This is largely 
due to the fact that the railroads at that 
time did not have as many spurs and 
branches reaching into the farm districts. 


Average Day’s Haul Larger 
Even with horses, the average day’s haul 
has increased considerably. For instance, 


in 1906, the average haul per day of wheat 
was a fraction over 56 bushels, 
112 bushels. 


while in 


I9I5 it amounted to This is 





Cars With an Enviable Record 
A typical scene any summer afternoon, showing a farmer’s wagon at the left, unloading, and one 
of Rode’s Autocars at the right, being loaded for the Philadelphia market. 
service for the past six years and have not missed a night. 





Hazelton’s Truck With Special Cab Body 
This Mack truck has now seen four years of produce hauling, and has a record as a ‘bus of earning 


for its owner $900 in three months. 


for the Philadelphia market. 


It is here seen being loaded at the Hazelton farm, with tomatoes 
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not because the size of the loads increased. 
but because of the somewhat shorter haul 
and the wonderful improvement in roads 

The vastness of the business represented 
by the hauling from the farm to the ship- 
ping point or to the city market can he 
partly realized from the Department of 
Agriculture’s figures on the cost to farm- 
ers of hauling merely corn and cotton 
crops. This 1s but a small part of the to- 
tal hauling, as there are in addition, all 
the other grains, fruit, vegetables, poultry 
dairy products and live stock. The aver- 
age cost to the farmers for hauling corn, 


These Autocars have seen 


wheat and cotton is given as $50,000,000 ; 
year. 


Makes a Business of Hauling 
for the Farmers 

Joseph Owen, a progressive resident of 
Clarksboro, N. J., after figuring over th 
situation, decided to give up a position as 
conductor on the Pennsylvania to go int 
the business of hauling produce from his 
town to the markets in Philadelphia. When 
interviewed he was just dispatching his 
3-ton truck with a load of tomatoes and 
cantaloupes; his yard was filled with 
haskets of tomatoes and peaches. He also 
operates a 1%-ton White, and said that he 
could use four trucks if he only had them. 
In fact. he hopes to have them in the near 
future. 

Mr. Owen does not go out after produce, 
the farmers bring it to him. Occasionally 
he will go after a solid load several miles, 
but will not go for less than a full loa. 
amounting to from 190 to 200 baskets of 
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Build a truck to stand what people will say about it two or three years My 
Your meanest competition is the car with a slight defect. 
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peaches or tomatoes. He kas two men 
operating his trucks and pays them $18 per 
week, for he demands a full week’s work 
of seven days, Sunday being no day of rest 
in this business. During the asparagus 
season he averages from 100 to 500 crates 
. day. During this season, which begins 
rbout the 15th or 2oth of April, he runs a 
regular schedule of collection, and the 
farmers bring the produce to these points 
in sufficient quantity to pay him for col- 
lecting it. For instance, he will be at 
Brown’s farm at 4.30 P. M., at Mecheleck 
at 5.15, at Clarksboro at 6.45, Mt. Royal 
at 7 o’clock and arrive at the Philade'phia 
market at 8.20, having crossed the Glou- 
‘ester ferry, a haul of approximately 9 
miles from Clarksboro. This schedule is 
kept up until about the 4th of July, at 
which time the character of the produce 
changes and the farmers bring the vege- 
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stacked so as not to injure the produce. 
Almost any day at 6.30 in the evening, one 
can see from 500 to 600 baskets in the 
yard. 


Hires Out the Trucks in Winter 

Mr. Owen made his first trip the 15th of 
April, 1915. He has found no difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient business to keep him 
on the move. Farmers with fine horses, 
he said, would rather pay him for the haul 
than put their teams on the road during 
the hot weather. Since his business has 
been established there have been oc- 
casions when he could not handle the pro- 
duce brought him and had to hire extra 
trucks. When asked if it paid him he 
smiled and said, “Well, I’m satisfied.” 
When asked what he did with the trucks 
during the winter season he replied: “I 
do all kinds of hauling, even moving fur- 
niture. Last winter I rented my _ small 





Another of Owen’s Trucks Being Loaded at a Cross Road 


Here the truck was met by a farmer’s wagon which had come in a short distance from Swedesboro. 
The load tranferred, the truck will take it rapidly to Philadelphia 


tables and fruit in baskets to his yard. 

The various kinds of produce come 
along in the following order as the season 
advances: Asparagus, tomatoes, lima 
beans, peaches, sugar corn, peas, canta- 
loupes. His average haul is a distance of 
g miles each way to the Gloucester ferry, 
the haul to the market from the Philadel- 
phia side of the ferry being very short. 
Six cents a basket is the charge during the 
tomato season. He will haul from 1000 to 
1200 baskets a day, and on one day with 
his two trucks carried 1400 baskets. The 
roads are good, exceptionally good, much 
of the distance being over macadam that 
would do justice to a fine residential sec- 
tion. 

It is hard work and by seasons. For 
example, on the day the writer talked with 
him, he was up at 2 o’clock in the morning 
and hauled 2 loads, which means practi- 
cally 8 hours’ work, 4 hours for a round 
trip, including time for loading, time on 
the ferry and unloading. Ferry charges 
average from 35c. to 50c. according to the 
size of the vehicle. He then started his 
men at 2 in the afternoon to work until 4 
the next morning. While home he receives 
the goods and sees that they are properly 


The CCJ is the only truck publication a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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truck for six months to the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, during which time it 
didn’t miss a day. I haven't found that 
the trucks stand idle very much.” 


Rode Makes a Specialty of Poultry 
as Well as Produce 

One of the pioneers of the business is 
Otto C. Rode, who put into service an 
Autocar in this work six years ago. He is 
now operating, and has been for several 
years, two Autocars from Swedesboro. 
His business is somewhat more uniform 
than some of the others, owing to the fact 
that during the off produce season his 
trucks are kept busy with poultry hauling 
to the various commission merchants of 
Philadelphia, and even to the large hotels 
and restaurants. His poultry and egg busi- 
ness begins in November and lasts through 
December and January, and then he begins 
his hauling for the farmers, usually with 
potatoes and products which are held until 
the market is suitable. He has the en- 
viable record of not having missed a night 
since he began six years ago. He works 
himself with the drivers, who are young 
men from the farms in the vicinity, whom 
he has trained for driving, and to whom 
he pays $14 per week. The first load goes 
in about 3 o’clock in the afternoon and 
two or three trips are made each night. 
The Autocars, with the bodies he has on 
them, carry 120 baskets, or with a special 
arrangement by which the tail-board is 
brought into use, 200 baskets of peaches 
can be carried. 


Farmer Off the Main Road Finds Truck 
Invaluable 

S. W. Hazelton, whose farm is located 
at Harrisonville, about three miles from 
Swedesboro, off the main road, has for 
four years been using a 2-ton Mack truck 
with a specially built body. The body was 
built to his specifications, and is 12 ft. 
long by 6 ft. wide in back of the front 
seat, and has 6 ft. of head room. It is 





Owen’s Three-Ton Produce Truck 


This machine, together with its smaller brother, of one and a half tons, is making a good living 
for its owner, hauling produce for the market gardeners, in Jersey, within a radius of twelve miles of 


Philadelphia. 


The truck is loaded with tomatoes and cantaloupes. 
placed between four of the lower baskets, to prevent bruising the produce. 
trutk is fitted with cross boards resting on an angle iron at the sides. 


In the upper tier, each basket is 
The upper part of the 
The boards are placed in 


position back of the driver’s seat, and the load is stowed, gradually working toward the tailboard. 


There’s a reason! 
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fitted with a complete cab front, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This 
makes the driver perfectly comfortable 
even in the coldest weather. With this 
truck, Mr. Hazelton has been hauling all 
his own products to Swedesboro or to 
Philadelphia, according to the best market. 
He still has as many horses as he ever had, 
but he won’t think of putting them on a 
hard haul any more. He uses them around 
the farm. He also hauls for his neigh- 
bors, getting 8 cents per basket from this 
point, which is 12 or 13 miles from the 
Gloucester ferry, opposite Philadelphia. 


Cleared Nine Hundred Dollars in 
Three Months 


The experience of Mr. Hazelton at the 
time the duPont Powder Mills at Penns- 


grove were opened shows clearly the 


LIABILITY FOR DAMAGE BY 
COMMERCIAL CARS 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 

FIND one question of law 
referred to me for advice with 
considerable frequency—the lia- 
bility of an employer for dam- 
ages occurring through acci- 
dents by his delivery vehicles, 
either ordinary wagons drawn 
by horses or commercial mo- 
tor cars. These accidents occur every day, 
and very often they cause damages to 
somebody’s person or property. The active 
agent in the affair is practically always the 
driver, almost never the employer, and the 
question therefore arises, what is the em- 
ployer’s liability for damages done entirely 
by his driver? 

The general rule of law which governs 
such cases can be stated as follows: “The 
employer is liable for all injuries to the 
person or property of another by the neg- 
ligent act of his drivers, if the act which 
caused the damage was done while the 
driver was on his employer’s business.” 
This rule will be enforced even if the 
driver’s act was not necessary to the work 
he was employed to do, and even though 
it was not authorized by the employer or 
even known to him. But it must be done 
in the regular course of the business he 
was hired for. 

A constantly increasing number of em- 
ployers are ridding themselves of troubles 
of this character by carrying liability in- 
surance. This class of insurance protects 
all users of delivery vehicles from damage 
due to accident, and I have reason to know 
that it is one of the best investments in 
the line of insurance protection that a 
business man can make. Briefly, the re- 
quirement of the policy is that the person 
insured, if his wagon has an accident and 
causes damage to somebody, shall prompt- 
ly report its details to the insurance com- 
pany. 

The latter at once assumes the burden 
of making the defence, if suit is brought, 
and of paying all damages that may be re- 
covered. However, the policy of most 
liability insurance companies is to settle 
such cases out of court for what they can. 

In order to make the subject clear, let 
us suppose that A & Co. are wholesale 
merchants and use commercial cars. One 
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divers uses to which a truck can be put by 
a live man. When these mills were opened, 
there was great difficulty in getting the 
men to and from the works. Mr. Hazelton 
put his truck into the passenger-carrying 
business at 50 cents a round trip, and for 
a while acquired as high as $100 a week, 
and during the three months the vehicle 
was in this service he realized $goo. 

Mr. Hazelton said that a few weeks ago 
trucks could not be had at any price, and 
that those who were attempting to haul 
for the farmers were telephoning in all di- 
rections to take care of the produce which 
was being heaped upon them. Swedesboro 
is one of the biggest shipping points for 
produce in the country, as high as 47,000 
boxes of tomatoes having been shipped 
there during one day in August of this 
year. Produce is brought from all direc- 


of these runs down a bicycle rider, demol- 
ishes the bicycle and seriously injures the 
rider. Whether the driver’s employer is 
liable depends, generally speaking, on three 
main questions: 


First—Was the driver negligent? Did 
he use the care that an ordinarily prudent 
man would have used in such a case? If 
he did, there was no negligence, and 
neither the driver nor his employer is re- 
sponsible, no matter what the damages 
were. 


Second.—If the driver was negligent, 
was the bicycle rider also negligent? In 
other words, was the rider guilty of what 
the law calls contributory negligence, 
which means did he do something which 
helped to cause the accident? If he did, 
then neither the driver nor his employer 
is responsible, even though the driver may 
have been negligent. 


Occasionally the doctrine of compara- 
tive negligence is applied. Under this, if 
the rider was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, but his negligence was not as great 
as the driver’s, the latter or his employer 
is still responsible for damages. This doc- 
trine now applies only in Georgia, though 
it formerly was in force in Illinois, Kan- 
sas and Oregon. 


Third.—lIf the driver’s negligence caused 
the accident, and the victim was not guilty 
of contributory negligence, was the driver 
on the employer’s business when it hap- 
pened? This is one of the most important 
questions of all. To make the employer 
responsible, the driver must at that time 
have been engaged upon his employer’s 
business. 

For instance, suppose the driver, before 
he struck the bicycle rider, had completed 
his trip, and had gone on a ways further 
on some errand of his own during which 
the accident happened. Or suppose he had 
made all the deliveries he had to make at 
that time, and had driven his car to his 
own home to get his dinner before taking 
it to the garage. In all such cases the em- 
ployer would not be responsible, for the 
driver was not engaged upon his em- 
ployer’s business. The liability is his own 
entirely, though having an action against 
the average driver is not as a rule of much 
value. 

If, however, the driver has driven out of 
his way, though still engaged in making a 
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tions to this point, especially from places 
beyond Swedesboro when the Philadelphia 
market is considered. Places between 
Swedesboro and Philadelphia, as a rule, 
ship direct to Philadelphia via wagon or 
truck. 
Truck Displaces Horse 
In all of the hauling which has been 
mentioned, the trucks did not go into di- 
rect competition with the railroads, but 
were displacing horses. Even the 20-mile 
round trip haul has been found very se- 
vere on the horses, especially during the 
rush season, when they must be kept at it. 
The truck is taking the place of the 20 to 
30-mile horse haul, and from the farmers 
interviewed, there is no doubt that a large 
number of trucks will be sold within the 
next year for this class of service. 


regular trip, and the accident happens on 
the detour, the employer is liable. 

Or if the driver was intoxicated, the em- 
ployer is still responsible, if the driver was 
upon his employer’s business. It is the em- 
ployer’s place not to employ intoxicated 
help. 

There are in many States laws or city 
ordinances which provide that drivers 
shall keep to one side of the highway, and 
that any person injured by the driver's be- 
ing out of his place shall have an action 
in damages against him. It has been held 
in many cases, however, that this does not 
deprive the victim of his action against 
the employer also. He can sue either him 
or the driver. 

In addition to these three questions 
there is another which is as important as 
any of them, though not so important in 
the discussion of this phase of the subject. 
It is the question whether the driver’s neg- 
ligence was the proximate—that is, the 
immediate—cause of the accident. Of 
course if he was not, he is not responsible. 





Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, has re- 


cently purchased a fleet of ten Autocars,. 


each equipped with Goodyear tires. 








Novel Display for Auto Lamps 
With the top of his delivery car fairly bristling 
with automobile lamps, a New York dealer in head, 
tail and side lights calls attention to his products 
in a novel manner. As the illustration indicates, 
the lamps are set upon a wooden support which 


extends along the roof of the car, and this. 


device affords space to display a large variety of 
designs and sizes. In fact the outfit forms a 
complete showcase on wheels, while serving its 
primary purpose of a delivery car. 


The CCJ has most readers because it gives most information 
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HE combination of extreme \! 
resiliency with long-wearing tough- | 
ness in truck tire compounds is dis- _| 

tinctively a Firestone success. It accounts 

for the most-miles-per-dollar service of 

Firestone tires and, what is equally impor- 

tant, the protection of motors, axles and 

frames by the elimination of shock and 
vibration. The fact that more Firestone 
truck tires are in use than any other 
make evidences the general knowledge 
and experience of truck owners as: to 

Firestone quality. The Pressed-On tire 

here shown is one of the many Firestone 

types, which include a tire for every need. 
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It is the work of a few minutes at your local 
Firestone Service Station to press on to any 
S. A. E. standard wheel one of these strong, 
durable tires. They are applied direct to felloe 
band under heavy hydraulic pressure. “‘Creep- 
ing” is not possible. Call a Firestone traffic 
expert from your local station for details—and 
low prices. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Home Office and Factory: Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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How the Buffalo General Electric Company Keeps a 


Record of Its Motor Trucks 


HE Buffalo General Electric Co., 
one of Buffalo’s pioneer motor 
truck users, who operates and 
owns one of the largest fleets, 
(57 trucks, ranging anywhere 
from 350 lbs. to 2 tons ca- 
pacity), in the City of Buffalo, 
N. Y., keeps a very close record 

of each truck. Each is given a number and 

each is put to a test which is most trying. 

This might account for their keeping a 

close record of each truck and for their 

building a very complete garage where 
every possible emergency may be easily 
taken care of. 





Each truck is assigned to a particular 
department. There it is obliged to perform 
a special kind of work. Here are some of 
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the departments: the meter, lamp, instal- 
lation, inspection, trimmers, cable, sub-sta- 
tion, garage and trouble department. Only 
light trucks are used in the departments, 


BATTE 


<4 | 





and they are usually equipped with a de- 
livery body—canopy or paneled. On the 
cther hand, the heavier trucks are used for 
cable pulling and all other heavy work such 


RY RECORD 
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Battery Record Card Used by the Buffalo General Electric Company 
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The Tires Are Watched Carefully and Checked Up on the Above Slip Daily 


as overhead and underground line construc- 
tion work. These heavier trucks are 
obliged to carry ladders, manhole pumps, 
wooden blocks, cross bars, wires, reels of 
cable, transformers and the like. And 
nearly every truck, light or heavy, is usually 
overloaded. 


Overloading Means Repairing 
Such practice, overloading, means plenty 
of repairing. But fortunately they have an 
excellent equipment to care for this emer- 
gency. The garage itself is large and 
spacious, with plenty of light, both natural 
and artificial, Then in addition to truck 


AN ACTUAL MONTH’S COST RECORD OF THE BUFFALO GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY’S TRUCKS 
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Gasoline ie! Fy Expense ep 8 and ing si i : . Op- | Total ]| or per 
Cost Rep’rs erating) Cost [K.W.H, 
31 Fordsas used by their construction, rare 
: cable, sales, meter, commercial 
account, inspection, emergency and | $651.11 | $35.76] $365.21 | $389.25 | $561.32 | $38.16 |$2040.81 | $283.06 | $284.79 |$2608.66 | 35,510 | $0.057| $0.073] 12.5 
operating departments, sub-stations, 
19 Trucks whose eg goes agin 
. 11% to 2 tons. 1ese trucks are . 
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A Complete Account of All the Trucks is Kept on the Monthly Record 
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Whenever makers want to equip their trucks with a really 
efficient speed controller—they install a Pierce. 


Whenever dealers want to impress upon buyers the value and ql 
dependability of such a controller—they proudly say “It’s a Pierce.”’ 

Whenever users want to be certain their trucks are not being 

overspeeded—they put on a Pierce. \ 

First, last, always—when its a case of preventing abuse from LP) 
overspeeding you find it’s the Pierce that’s in the spotlight. It’s there 

because it has earned the place and everybody in the business knows it. i 

Pierce Governor Company, Anderson, Ind., U. S. A. y 
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storage space, they also have a fair sized 
paint shop, tire and vulcanizing shop, trim 
and wood shop, a parts department, and 
an ample machine shop. One man is in 
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port the history of each truck for the past 
day is recorded. Second, they fill out a 
battery record. Third, they fill out a tire 
report. This latter report gives the daily 





BUFFALO GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GARAGE REPORT. 
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The Mileage, Gasoline and Oil Consumption of Each Car 
Is Kept on the Above Slip 


charge of the entire garage and under him 
he has departmental heads. 

How do they keep a record of everything 
in each department? would be a logical 
question to ask at this time. To begin, if 
the driver, who is always a lineman, finds 
that something needs repairing on his truck 
he then fills out a repair card when he 
gets into the garage that night and leaves 
it at the office. Then in turn, when the 
mechanic is finished repairing the truck, he 
fills out two memorandum slips—a garage 
slip and a time slip. On the former he 
notes the amount of material put into the 
job and the amount which is taken out, etc. 
On the latter he notes the time it took and 
the description of the work done. Both of 
these, in addition to the order card, he 
sends to the garage office where they are 
properly filed, that is under the caption of 
“Car No. 1.” or whatever number it hap- 
pens to be. 


These are not the only records kept. At 
night, two men are kept busy washing 
trucks, recharging batteries and filling gaso- 
line and oil tanks. As they work they fill 
out several reports. First, they fill out what 
is known as a garage report. On this re- 


history of each tire on the truck. If anew 
tire is put on the truck, then they are ob- 
liged to fill out a tire and tube receipt. 

All of the foregoing data, as stated, is 
compiled and tabulated each month. The 
table is a sample of an actual 
month’s tabulated record. 


shown 


“A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND 
INDEED” 


It was not so long ago that trucks were 
upon horses for assistance 
in awkward situations and still this occa- 
sionally happens. 


often calling 


The other day, however, 
the writer noticed a peculiar case in which 
the driver of a small truck assisted quickly 
and without the use of chains or ropes a 
horse-drawn vehicle that was in trouble. 
The wagon was heavily loaded, having 
radiators upon it. The two horses were 
absolutely unable to negotiate a grade, al- 
though the street was a good asphalt pave- 
ment and the grade not a very stiff one. 
A lumber wagon driver disconnected his 
horses and attached them to the load of 
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radiators. However, this was not sufficient. 
A passing truck driver noticing the diffi- 
culty told him to disconnect ‘his horses, in- 
stantly backed his truck up to the back of 
the wagon containing the radiators and 
backed up the incline, pushing the whole 
outfit to the top of the hill in less time 
than it takes to tell it. He then turned 
around and went on his way, not having 
had even to get off the seat or make a 
connection of any kind to the other vehicle. 


Even Fire Fails to Destroy Brake Lining 

The interesting fact in connection with the 
above illustration is that although the heat of the 
fire was of sufficient intensity to warp the truck 
frame, still the Raybestos brake lining on this 
truck was left in perfect condition, even though 
the temperature was estimated to be something 
over 1500°F. The photograph was taken after 
the fire at the Atterbury Truck Company’s plant 
at Buffalo. 


It is stated that a pound of crude rubber 
of the purest kind can be made for about 
$1.25 by a plant which is under the control 
of the Government in Germany. It is claim- 
ed that this synthetic rubber is now being 
manufactured in commercial quantities by 
cheap compulsory labor. 
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A Few of the Slips Used by the Buffalo Electric Company in Keeping Track of Its Machines 
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$695 = 


Chassis Price 
1000 Ibs. capacity 








Quality Trucks 
at Quantity Prices 





The 1000 Pound Stewart 


is the only motor truck in the world, irre- 


spective of price or capacity, that combines 

these great features of design: " 
Magneto Ignition Internal Gear Drive Axle 
Selective Transmission Improved Non-Oil Universal Joints 
Multiple Disc Dry Plate Clutch Oversize Brakes 
Excess Size Tires and Rims Simplified Control 
‘Overhead Valves Unit Power Plant 





All of these points combined with the most advanced general design, wonderful economy 


of operation and surprising performance on hills, make the Stewart easy for the dealer 
to demonstrate AND SELL. 


Desirable territories are going fast. Stewart dealers are prospering and the word of it is 
spreading. Write or wire for agency proposition today. 


Other Mcdels: 34 ton, $1290; 114 ton, $1390. 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION 


Superior & Randall Sts. Buffalo, New York 
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Buffalonians Discuss the Trailer Idea 


HE twentieth century school of 
mechanical constructive im- 
agination has found play in 
a prodigious variety of fruits 
of the imagination. It has 
reconstructed the world of one 
hundred years ago. It has 

3 made it possible for us to do 
and accomplish things which our fore- 
fathers would have thought was only pos- 
sible for the Creator to do. Everywhere 
one is able to find the finger prints of this 
imagination having been at work. And of 
course the motor truck, which is one of 
its products, has not suffered. The trailer 
is an earmark of this imagination at play 
in the motor truck industry. 

Now, anyone who knows anything about 
inventions or the like, realizes that it is very 
much easier to get an idea, such as the 
trailer, than it is to put it into practice. 
And so it is with some motor truck dealers, 
manufacturers and users when the idea of 
trailer is suggested. They believe that the 
trailer is a necessity but they do not be- 
lieve it to be economical. 


Further, they maintain that the theory 
that a motor truck and trailer and the 
locomotive and cars are analogous is a 
mistake. And to some extent they are 
right. They believe that because the motor 
truck owner does not understand the dif- 
ference is one reason why he is lured by 
the attractive inducement of increasing 
his carrying capacity. Then in addition, 
they claim that a locomotive which is run 
on smooth rails and whose grades have 
been carefully smoothed out, make it an 
entirely different proposition from that 
with which the truck and trailer is con- 
fronted—poor and uneven roads. 

While it is true that considerable thought 
must be given to the question of roads and 
road resistance, when considering a trailer, 
yet these objectors must remember that 
good roads are now being constructed and 
under expert supervision. Besides, every 
city is not a mess of hills, holes and cobble 
Stones. Take Buffalo and its surrounding 
country for example. Buffalo has the 
léast amount of road resistance of any city 
in the world, outside of possibly Paris, 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


France, because of its enormous mileage of 
asphalt pavement and flat level streets. 
And what is true of Buffalo applies to 
miles of roads which lead out of its bor- 
ders. 

Then again those who oppose the trailer 
idea say that the so-called standard truck 
must be entirely reconstructed and de- 
signed if it is to be used with a trailer. 
And to this one must agree that they are 
right to a certain degree. But in spite of 
all this the trailer idea has come and it is 
here to stay. Everywhere trailer factories 
are springing up and growing like mush- 
rooms. It is only a question of time and 
the skeptics will become enthusiastic con- 
verts. 

Already a number of the local dealers 
are realizing and waking up to the possi- 


digress for a few minutes and listen to the 
arguments pro and con. The first man the 
writer approached was George W. Harring- 
ton, agent for Bessemer trucks. He said, 
in part: “I don’t believe in the trailer idea. 
First, because it will increase the conges- 
tion of our streets. And besides the city 
won’t stand for this trailer idea. The traf- 
fic squad has got all it can do now to 
prevent the streets from getting all clogged 
up. Second, the worm drive truck is no 
good for pulling. What you want is a 
chain driven truck if a trailer is ever used. 
Third, I believe that this idea of pulling a 
trailer is as bad as overloading a truck 
And fourth, the trailer is abusing the truck 
idea. Those are my reasons for objecting 


The O. J. Glenn & Son’s Trailer and Truck 


bilities of the trailer idea and its relation- 
ship to the commercial car. They are be- 
ginning to sell trailers with their motor 
trucks. While it is true that none of them 
might be an agent for a trailer, yet they 
seem to know where to get them when 
they think their prospect needs one. 


Believes Trailers Will Congest 
City Streets 


is entitled to his 
opinion on this question, therefore let us 


Of course, everyone 


Two Trailers of Buffalo Tradesmen 


to the trailer idea. In a nutshell, it is not 
an economic proposition.” 


Atterbury Motor Car Company 
J. R. Spraker, general manager of Atter- 
bury Motor Car Co., spoke to the writer as 
the writer believes all present day anti- 
trailer enthusiasts will speak a few years 
hence. 


Building Trailers for Their Trucks 
“Do you know we did not think much 
of the trailer idea until recently? Now we 
are beginning to make them for our trucks. 


On the'lleft ‘is the’Ammer Sign Company’s one-lung Cadillac and trailer. On the right, Robert W. Pound, a plastering contractor's trailer and Ford 
touring. On his trailer he carries"as high as 2000 pounds of cement, marble, lime, tools, scaffold and the like. He gets about 20 miles out of a gallon of 
gasoline and’175 miles on a quart of"oil. He is able to do three times the amount of work, with only a trifle increase on operating expense. He cannot get 


the same amount of speed when using a trailer. 


The CCJ brings greatest returns to advertisers because of largest circulation among quantity buyers 
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On the Job—Always 


The reason Signal Motor Trucks are ‘“‘on the job”’—always, is 


that they are designed and built for that purpose by men who know how to 
design and build for that purpose. 


It is one thing to say you build your trucks that way; another 
thing to build them that way. 


It is because we build Signal Trucks to “ stay on the job” that 
we use such high quality constructional units as Continential Motors, Timken- 
David Brown Worm Drive rear axles, Brown-Lipe Transmissions, Ross Steering 
Gears, Eisemann Magnetos, etc. 


It is because we use such positively high grade construction that 
we are not afraid to say exactly what we mean. 


It is possible to build cheaper trucks, but it isn’t possible to 
build any better trucks. 


Moreover, what we say applies with equal force to our one-ton 
jobs and our five-ton jobs — and all the sizes in between. 


Signal sales are growing. Signal reputation isspreading. Every- 
body says the Signal has the cleanest mechanism of any truck made. That 
fact helps the sales as much as it helps the service. 


Dealers who are interested in both Sales and Service — and 
owners who are interested in Service more than Sales, find the clean- 
cut Signal Chassis equally attractive. 


Write for Literature 


Signal Motor Truck Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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But in each case when used we recommend 
a reduction in the gear ratio; also that a 
four-speed transmission be installed.” 
When asked as to what effect the trailer 
was having on the truck industry he re- 
plied: “We find that people who formerly 
would not buy a truck are now willing to 
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ing. This means a saving of about 90 per 
cent. Therefore it must be an economic 
proposition.” 


Trailer Great for Long-Haul Work 
“This idea of using a trailer with a 
truck” remarked E. B. Olmsted, dis- 
tributor for the Diamond T truck, “is an 





The German-American Brewing Company’s Five-Ton Pierce and Trailer 


do so. The trailer is bringing to the at- 
tention of the vehicle owner the 
great possibilities of a motor truck. 

“All trucks will not stand up under the 
additional strain. And there is no doubt 
that some rear ends will be pulled out.” 

General Sales Manager W. A. Clare, of 
the same company, then gave his views: 
“Trailers are a good thing, if the driver 
will but only please keep the governor in 
his head. With a truck and trailer an 
owner is able to double his carrying ca- 
pacity, if speed is not required. You can’t 
get speed and increase your carrying ca- 
pacity at the same time. 

“Our trucks are built sufficiently strong 
to pull a trailer, but as a safeguard, to pre- 
vent the rear end from pulling out, we 
have them made doubly strong and with a 
patented arrangement which connects the 
trailer to the truck. This device has a 
large spring in it so that starting and brak- 
ing is very much easier on both truck and 
trailer.” 

“The trailer,” said T. R. Lippard, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Stewart 
Motor Corp., “is a good thing for heavy 
trucks or for unit hauling service, but they 
are a useless proposition for trucks under 
1% tons. Such small trucks are entirely 
too speedy for trailers. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve they are the coming thing and a good 


thing.” 
Trailers Help Truck Sales 


Another favorable opinion concerning 
the trailer was expressed by John C. Mil- 
lar, secretary of the Lippard-Stewart 
Motor Car Co., in this fashion. “We be- 
lieve in the trailer idea. Not only because 
is it an excellent idea, but because we are 
not afraid of having our trucks put to the 
test. Our trucks are substantial enough to 
stand up under the trailer test. In addi- 
tion to this, we believe thaf the trailer idea 
will help increase the number of our sales. 
With the aid of a 2-ton trailer and our 2- 
ton truck we will be able to meet the 4-ton 
trade. And besides, the cost of operating is 
only increased about 10 per cent. In other 
words, the carrying capacity is doubled with 
but a 10 per cent. increase in cost of operat- 


horse 


excellent one. It will increase the efficiency 
and popularity of the truck to a wonderful 
degree. And whenever a firm is in the 
habit of making long hauls the trailer is a 
into play. 
plies especially to those concerns who do 
a wholesale or large retail business. Let 
me illustrate my point. Let us take a local 
department store for example. This store, 
such as I have in mind, does considerable 
the suburbs of Buffalo. The 
people in these towns want prompt service. 
How is the firm to do it? By using a 
truck and three trailers. One trailer is 
left at the unloading station, in the small 
town, where they have a small delivery 
truck, one at the Buffalo store and one is 


capital idea to bring This ap- 


business in 
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Old Horse-Wagons Not Fit for Trailers 


Did you ever try to figure out why old 
wagons could not be used as trailers? 

“Yes, I have given this some thought. | 
find that the old equipment is a useless 
proposition. They never stand up. In the 
first place wagon axles are too weak and 


light. The use of steel tires on a trailer 
would be a menace to both trailer and 
truck. Wagon wheels are too high, there 


fore they are useless. And finally, wagons 
were never built for speed. A wagon run 
at the speed of a truck for say ten miles 
would develop signs of a hot box. The 
friction eats the grease too fast.” 

Mr. Olmsted refuted the congestion argu- 
ment in these words: 

“No, I don't think trailers will increase 
congestion. They will prevent additional 
congestion. A truck and trailer don’t take 
up any more room than do two trucks, 
and besides truck and trailer takes up a 
great deal less space than do two horse- 
driven vehicles. Now as far as the city is 
concerned, I don’t see why they should ob- 
ject. Don’t the street cars use trailers: 
And is it not true that a truck and trailer 
occupies only three-fourths the space occu- 
pied by a street car and trailer? 

“Now as to the cost of operating a 
trailer,” he continued, “it is generally con- 
ceded to be about 10 per cent. above the 
cost of operating a truck. I might add at 
this time, that when a truck owner tells 
you that there is no increase of wear and 
tear on his truck when a trailer is used, 
it is usually a sure sign that he is fooling 
himself. For example, the additional wear 
and tear on the rear tires of the truck is 
about 70 per cent. As to the amount oi 
wear and tear on the frame, which is the 
logical place to attach the connecting-rod, 
I cannot say.” 








Steeplejack John Caflisch’s Cartercar Truck and Trailer 


kept constantly in transit. With such a 
system the usefulness of the truck has 
nearly tripled its carrying capacity.” 

Which trailer is the best, the two- 
wheeler or four-wheeler ? 

“That, of course,” replied Mr. Olmsted, 
“depends upon the kind and amount of 
business one does. If it is of the heavy 
nature, why naturally the four-wheel 
trailer, but if the work is of a light nature, 
such as conducted by a sign painter or 
jobbing carpenter, then the two-wheel 
trailer is sufncient.” 


The CCJ is the only truck publication a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. There’s a reason! 


Trailers Should Be Improved 


The last dealer the writer interviewed 
was L. G. Schoepflin, president of the L. 
G. Schoepflin & Co., agents for the Globe 
and other makes of trucks and manufac- 
turers of the Columbia truck. In part he 
said: “Two-wheel trailers are economical, 
handy and the best thing in the world for 
a small retail dealer, paperhanger, painter, 
jobbing carpenter, plumber and _ the like. 
They are so light that they go through a 
hole with but a slight jar. With the aid 
of such a trailer and an automobile a car- 
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“the steering gears which predominate 
on motor trucks,” is the last word in 
modern construction. Its superlative 
equipment aids us in affording our 
customers a service unsurpassed for 
prompt deliveries. 


Ross Gear & Tool Co. 


760 N. Heath St. LaFayette, Ind. 
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penter boss can keep five gangs busy in 
different parts of the city at the same 
time.” 

He continued by saying: “The trailer 
should be improved. It should be built a 
little stronger than it is today. Better 
bearings should be installed in the two- 
wheelers. And the connecting-rods and 
links could stand a great many improve- 
ments. However, all of this will be taken 
care of eventually.” 


Interviews With Trailer Users 

All of the foregoing is what the dealers 
and manufacturers have to say about the 
trailer, but their opinions are not the only 
ones which weigh in this matter. The 
user’s opinion and experience counts for 
something. Therefore it might be well to 
stop for a moment and listen to their tales 
of experience with trailers. But in so do- 


fe 
ee hy 





A View of the Rose Trailer’s Springs 


Note the novel way of steering. The rear 
wheels of the trailer are able to follow in the 
exact track of the rear wheels of the truck or 
automobile. 


ing the reader must bear in mind that not 
a single user keeps an absolutely accurate 
expense account. Some don’t keep a 
record of any kind. And from present in- 
dications it will be some time before real 
satisfactory cost figures may be obtained. 


Axles Wore Out Too Fast 

To begin, O. J. Glenn & Son, movers 
and cartmen, say that they wore out sev- 
eral sets of wagon axles on their trailer 
before they woke up to the fact that 
wagon axles were never made to do trailer 
service, and that automobile type bearings 
are the only thing to use. With their old 
wagon axles they were obliged to stop 
every ten miles and pour cold water on the 
axles. The speed was too great and the 
high wheels fell all to pieces. For good 
big loads they find the trailer is indispens- 
able. The cost of operating is but a trifle. 
They report that the frame on the truck 
shows signs of wear and tear. 


Push Cart Acts as Trailer 


The Ammer Sign Co., who operate an 
old push cart as a trailer in conjunction 
with their one-lung Cadillac, say that their 
cost of operating is small. On their two- 
wheel trailer as much as 500 lbs. of scaf- 
fold, ropes, signs and 20-foot ladders, etc., 
are loaded. They say they could not do 
without it. 


Doesn’t Overload the Outfit 


The German-American Brewing Co., 
which operates a 5-ton Pierce, with a 5- 
ton trailer, find that the trailer idea is a 
profitable one after having operated the 
outfit for two years. “There is one thing,” 
said Charles Laube, the brewmaster and 
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general superintendent, “you must bear in 
mind when operating an outfit such as 
ours, and that is you must not load five 
tons on the truck and then load five tons 
on the trailer. It is bad policy. We pro- 
portion our load. We load four tons on 
the truck and three tons on the; trailer. By 
so doing you are acting wisely and your 
operating expenses will not be very notice- 
able. 

“Now in operating our outfit we find 
that it is able to replace several teams of 
horses. Also we find that it is only good 
for long hauls and where there are few 
sharp turns and few stops to be made. It 
is no good in a place where you are not 
able to turn around with ease or where it 
has to be turned around by hand. And if 
it is to be a success you must employ a 
good driver, one who avoids holes and 
sharp turns; if he does not there is always 
present an additional strain and jar on the 
draw bar and frame of the truck.” 

What are some of the uses to which you 
put your truck and trailer? 

“Well, in the first place, it takes care of 
all our customers who live in the outskirts 
of the city and all towns within a radius 
of 20 miles from Buffalo. This outfit of 
ours sometimes makes two trips a day. In 
addition to delivering beer it is also 
obliged to carry bar fixtures and all sorts 
of things. But remember that the truck 
does not pull the trailer all day. As the 
driver goes along he unloads from the 
trailer. When it is empty he disconnects 
it and leaves it somewhere, on his way back 
he calls for it.” 

What does it cost to operate your out- 
fit ? 

“T can’t give you all the figures, but fig- 
uring on the basis of 50 miles a day it 
costs us somewhat as follows: 


SASOUNE oan dase tas <eunuees $2.76 
See Pee peer ner 7 .25 
PPEINOLS Ses sac6 cols as Sans 3.00 
PAOIDEE o tdiccus sic cater ene 2.00 

$8.01 


Now I might add that the tires on our 
front wheels and those of the trailer 
wheels have been running for two years. 
But on the rear wheels of the truck the 
second set of tires is now on the wheels. 
Of course this is due to the additional 
strain in starting, stopping and braking.” 
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Trailers Carry a Big Overload 

The Buffalo General Electric Co., oper- 
ating two Ford deliveries with two-wheel 
trailers, acknowledge that they overload 
their trailers, so much so, that they did not 
feel that they were giving the trailer a fair 
test. Yet in spite of their confession of 
overloading the trailers are standing up 
well. Every morning, for nearly a year, 
each outfit is loaded with transformers, 
cross-arms, wires, ropes, five men, etc., a 
load equal to that which 1s carried by their 
1%-ton trucks. And with this load it is 
obliged to travel all over Buffalo and its 
suburbs, and it does it with remarkable 
success. There is one suggestion which 
this firm made. They believe that a uni- 
versal joint on the draw bar would be an 
excellent thing. This thought was pos- 
sibly suggested by the fact that they are 
obliged to put on a new clamp each week. 


Steeplejack First to Use Trailer 

John Caflisch, Buffalo’s famous steeple- 
jack, who operates a two-wheel trailer with 
his Cartercar truck, gave the writer a very 
interesting interview. Here are some of 
his remarks: “Do you know that I was the 
first man in Buffalo to use a trailer with a 
truck? Well, I was. It has been seven 
years since I first began to use a trailer, 
And I was the first man in Buffalo to be 
arrested for blocking the traffic with a 
trailer. That was also seven years ago. 
Well, do you know the judge had me on 
the carpet right. He told me that if I 
wanted to use that trailer of mine I would 
have to use a horse. 
mer right with me. ‘Well, says I, I don’t 
see any difference between dragging a 
trailer by horse or truck.’ Finally he gave 
up and let me go. It was only a few 
months later when they got me up before 
him again. But this time I was better pze- 
pared as others had copied my idea. So I 
told him to get after the telephone com- 
panies. He closed up again and let me go. 
Since then I have never been ‘pinched’ or 
‘haled’ before ‘Whiskers... Now do you 
see any difference between pulling a trailer 
by horse or truck? I don’t!” 

He continued by saying, “Well, sir, my 
little rig and truck perform a mountain of 


3ut I had my ham- 





This is a View of a Trailer as Made by J. M. Rose, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


The trailer carries 700 to 1500 pounds. 


He is also making a four-wheel trailer 


which will carry 1500 to 2000 pounds 


The CCJ has most readers because it gives most information 
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Perfect 


We believe that the 
United States Motor 
Truck Tire is as perfect 
as it is humanly pos- 
sible to make a tire. 


It is the result of 
years of experimenta- 
tion by the chemists, 
engineers and manu- 
facturing experts of the 
largest rubber company 
in the world. 


Let us tell you more 
about United States 
Motor Truck Tires. 


United States Tire Company 
BROADWAY and 58th ST., NEW YORK 
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things. On that rig of mine I carry lad- 
ders, scaffold, iron for roofs, signs, struct- 
ural iron, boards, crosses for church 
steeples and all sorts of other things. Why 
at one time I had a 56-foot sign, the long- 
est one in Buffalo, on that 
Then on my truck I carry 
tools. 


rig of mine. 
all kinds of 
On that rig of mine I carry any- 
where from 1000 to 1500 pounds and on 
the truck about 1500 pounds. From this 
you can see that I have increased my 
<arrying capacity 100 per cent. and my 
operating expenses have increased about 10 
sper cent., more or less. In other words, 
when I use my truck and rig I am only 
able to get 12 miles out of a gallon of 
gasoline and 227 miles out of a quart of 
oil,” 

“In the near future,” he added, “I ex- 
pect to make a traveling work bench out 
of my rig by using a piece of channel iron 
and several boards.” 

Do you know of any possible features 
which are objectionable to the trailer idea? 

“Just one,” he replied, “and that is that 
some heedless people are very apt to run 
in between your truck and the rig, think- 
ing, of course, that your truck is the end 
of your vehicle. But some day some in- 
ventive genius will discover a safety first 
device.” 


An Oversight 


One thing all of the local men, manufac- 
turers, dealers and users have iost sight of. 
It is the question of braking. They are 
satisfied with the draw bar which has only 
a small spiral spring which slides in a 
sort of tube, or a draw bar which slides 
under the body of the trailer with a small 
spring to absorb some of the shock. But 
this oversight might be due to a very good 
reason. To repeat one of my former re- 
marks, Buffalo is very flat and level. 
Therefore it is very likely that these 
gentlemen fail to see the necessity of a 
more effective method of braking than 
those used at present. Is it possible that 
they fail to sympathize with the trailer 
user in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Seattle, 
Providence, Kansas City or Duluth which 
are not blessed with such an ideal topog- 
raphy? Therefore it is very apt that they 
might overlook this question. Just a mere 
spring in the draw bar on one of the hilly 
streets in any one of the above-named 
cities would not be of much use. The 
braking surfaces on the truck would burn 
out like celluloid. Anyone with common 
sense can see that it requires twice as 
much energy to stop a truck and trailer. 
Therefore, some means will have to be 
discovered which will work as does the air 
brake on the passenger train. In other 
words, the brake, when the driver’s foot 
is set upon it, should apply to the rear 
wheels of the trailer as well as those of 
the truck. Thus the truck brakes will be 
relieved of that additional strain. How 
this device should be made or of what it 
should consist the writer is unable to tell. 
But this much he knows—as the traile1 
idea grows, some inventor will take care 
of that need. 

Again, not one of the gentlemen inter- 
viewed was willing to state exactly to what 
extent the trailér was injuring the truck 
or car. This, of course, is due to the lack 
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of experience. The trailer idea is in its 
infancy, therefore no one seems to know 
the exact amount of injury it does, if any. 
The nearest thing to an estimate that one 
can get out of this whole proposition in 
dollars and cents is along the lines of 
operating. All seem to think that it only 
costs about 10 per cent. more and that tire 
expenses (rear tire), are increased about 
70 per cent. 

After sizing up the remarks recorded in 
this article, and those not, it is evident that 
the best place to attach a draw bar is on 
the frame of the truck. Also, that the 
question of which is better, the two-wheel 
or four-wheel trailer, may be answered by 
saying that this depends entirely upon 
one’s business. Both are good in their re- 
spective places. 

In conclusion, the foregoing remarks 
demonstrate that the trailer has arrived; 
that it is being operated with success; that 
it is increasing the efficiency and carrying 
capacity of the truck; that the idea means 
a more wide use and greater sale of motor 
trucks, and finally it is here to stay. 





GRAMM-BERNSTEIN HEAVY 
WINCH 

This heavy winch was designed and is 
being built and installed on the larger 
trucks and tractors made by the Gramm- 
3ernstein Co., Lima, O. 

It is driven by patented auxiliary 
off the side of the transmission. 
power is conveyed by means of a short 
propeller shaft and two disc joints from 
the transmission to a worm and worm gear. 
The actual draw bar pull exerted is about 
4000 Ibs. at a speed of 188 ft. per minute, 
with the engine running 1000 r.p.m. Gear 
reduction between engine and drum, 14.82 
to 1, makes the drum turn 67 times for 
each 1000 r.p.m. of the engine. 


drive 
The 


Drum dimensions are 1034 in. diameter 
by 20 in. long. A hand lever is located 
just back of the seat within easy reach of 
the driver. This is connected to a jaw 


Gramm-Bernstein 
Winch 
Two views showing con- 
trol lever back of driver’s 
seat and_ stanchly con- 
structed parts. 
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clutch, which connects the drum to the 
driving shaft. A slight movement of the 
lever slides this clutch, which leaves the 
drum free for easily unwinding the cable 
by hand, or engaging the dogs on the drum 
end, makes the connection complete and 
ready for the application of power. 

A series of ratchet dogs are located near 
the drum end and are engaged by a foot 
operated pawl. This pawl comes into use 
when holding the cables tight while load- 
ing. A hand lever is fitted beside the emer- 
gency brake lever in front of the seat for 
operating the main driving clutch inside the 
transmission case. The whole controlling 
and operating mechanism is very neatly 
and handily arranged. 

This attachment has a large number of 
uses, the loading of heavy timber or safes, 
hoisting safes or pianos, etc., into upper 
stories; or, when mounted on one of the 
tractors, and used with a long semi-trailer, 
and fifth wheel, is ideal for loading and 
hauling very long and heavy beams, rails, 
pipe or anything of that nature. 

The price is $350. 





RAILROAD INSTALLS MOTOR 
TRUCK SERVICE 


The Store Department of the Union 
Pacific Railroad recentiy installed a motor 
truck service in connection with the oper- 
ation of its Omaha store, the new equip- 
ment being a two-ton gasoline truck which 
was purchased from the McKeen Motor 
Car Co., of Omaha. 

In initiating this factor in the material 
and supplies department it is believed tuat 
the Union Pacific is entitled to the distinc- 
tion of pioneering the introduction of mo- 
tor truck service in railroading. 

The new service supersedes the former 
teaming transfer system of handling the 
company’s material and supplies locally in 
Omaha and immediate vicinity. It is not 
understood that this line will use motor 
trucks for inter-city deliveries of it; rail- 
road stock as this tonnage amounts to hun- 

dreds of cars per month and is dis- 
tributed to the various points on the 
railroad by store department steam 
locomotive special trains. 
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Already adopted as 
4 standard carbureter 
4 equipment by 23 
5 leading Truck 
Manufacturers. 




















Steering Post Control 


of Your Mixture 








A mere touch of your finger on this steering post lever changes your 
mixture instantly from rich to lean or medium, to meet the require- 
ments of the moment. This steering post control operates the air 
damper, opening or closing it to admit air in any quantity or propor- 
tion desired. Any degree of temperature, any altitude, any climate 
is instantly accommodated by this improved carbureter with its 
steering post control. For quick starting and rapid acceleration 


the Master, with its steering post control, positively has no 
equal. 


No Adjustments 
o Ad 

With absolute control of the 
mixture from the steering post, 
' the driver never has need or occasion =—=—=— 
to try to adjust or tamper with the 
carbureter in any way. The Master is 
trouble-proof. No springs, cams or dashpots 
to get out of order—only three moving parts. 


thee MASTER 


Do not try to judge the Master by any other carbureter you ever have seen. 
in its construction and design entirely new scientific principles. 

Truck Manufacturers: Write us today for full particulars. We will gladly ship you a Master for personal examination upon request. 
SEE IT, if only that you may be posted and prepared to meet its competition. Write us for PROOF that the MASTER delivers 


25°, to 


20”, MORE MILEAGE 


30%" More Speed and 30°% More Power than ordinary carbureters of single, double 
or triple ‘“‘stream’”’ fuel feed. An absolutely new quality of carburetion, a new 
standard, is obtained by this perfected carbureter with its 14 to 21 jet fuel distributer 
that pulverizes and destroys the tiniest particle of liquid gas, transforming it into 
the thinnest mist. Contrasted with ordinary carbureters the result is the difference 


between aerated gasoline and thoroughly saturated air—perfect vaporization, even 
with low-grade fuels. 














Carbureter 


This improved carbureter is different, embodying 
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ee Carbureter “Trouble Book” Sent Free 

J ~ a } Mail This Coupon Now IIIIIIILIIIIII Iii) 

* t f Whether you are a manufacturer, owner or driver ee ‘s 
of motor trucks, you should have this interesting vs fe ee Sen 
vat \4NOZZL ES new book, which we will send free with our com- 1522 W. Fort St., 
USINGLE S pliments if you will fill out and mail the coupon or eeeedt, BE 
| MIXING GASOLI NE a postal today. Written by Mr. R. M. Anderson, 


America’s foremost carburetion engineer. This book 

| GASOLINE BUT BREAK gives valuable and helpful information on carbureters 

NGITFINER and their adjustment, together with a clear and 

| AND AIR. Bd ais complete explanation of the scientific principle of 

y carburetion, and full description of the improved 
& MASTER. Send for your copy now. 


Without any obligations on my 
part you may send me free and 
postpaid a copy of the Carbureter 
“Trouble Book.”’ 


Master Carbureter Corporation 


1522 West Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
922-24 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, California 








Vhen Writing, Please Say—‘‘Saw Your Ad. in the CCJ” 
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Truck and Tractor Engines and Kerosene Burning 


Discussed by Mid-West Section S.A.E. 







SEPTEMBER 15, 1916 


—Report of Discussions 


te apron the section meetings 
of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers have been notable 
for the excellence of the techni- 
cal sessions, the paper by H. 
L. Horning, engineer and gen- 
eral manager of the Waukesha 
Motor Co., on truck and trac- 
tor engines, which was read before the 
Mid-Western Section on September st, 
showed an extreme amount of care in prep- 
aration and gives some very valuable in- 
formation. This was given at the third 
quarterly meeting of the section, which was 
held at the Central Continuation School 
in Milwaukee. Since this is the first year 
for this section it is interesting to note that 
the membership has increased one third 
since the last meeting. The next session 
will be held on the first Friday of Decem- 
ber, when Prof. Daniel Roesch, of the 
Armour Institute of Technology, will ex- 
plain his new method of making and inter- 
preting engine tests. 





There are several important differences 
in the service of truck and tractor engines 
as pointed out by Mr. Horning. In the 
first place the truck engine has to meet 
large variations in speed and load and is 
stopped and started many times a day 
while the tractor engine is almost always 
working at the governed speed, the load 
variation being from about 50 per cent. to 
full load and over load. Although this 
output is heavy the steadiness of demand is 
more favorable to long life than in the case 
of the truck engine. In the case of the 
tractor a constant speed governor, working 
all the time, is used, but on the truck a 
maximum or combined maximum and con- 
stant speed governor is desirable to over- 
come the evils of racing the engine. In 
the case of operating a commercial car 
there is usually no attention paid to keep- 
ing dust out of the carburetor and breather 
pipes. If these precautions are not taken 
with tractors, however, there are many 
places when two days’ running will result 
in the engine being ruined. Fourth in the 
distinctions that were made is that the 
tractor engine have a flywheel with twice 
the capacity for storing up energy that is 
considered necessary with the truck engine. 
This is for the purpose of satisfactorily 
taking care of the sudden peak loads which 
occur in plowing, etc. 

Several formulas are given in the paper, 
which, for the most part, are based on suc- 
cessful American and English practice. The 
tendency is toward smaller, higher speed 
engines for truck service than were used 
several years ago and the displacements of 


By H. L. CONNELL 


American engines has been found to con- 
form to the following formula 
D = 200 + 40T 
in which D is the piston displacement in 
cubic inches and T the nominal pay load 
in short tons. It has also been found that 
these engines have a stroke to bore ratio of 
1.3. so that 
D = .7854 B*x1.3BxN or 4.1B? 


and combining the two formule gives 





_ |200 x 40T 

\ 4.1 
where B is the bore in inches and N the 
number of cylinders. 


B 


In speaking of the transmission systems 
Mr. Horning points out that many makes 
of trucks are assembled with pleasure car 
engines and gear sets and that very often 
there is not a sufficient range between the 
first and third gears. He recommends at 
least a 5 to I ratio between the first and 
third gears in a three speed transmission. 

From a study of the test curves of a well- 
known truck engine of 325 cu. in. displace- 
ment the following ‘three peaks are noted: 

(1) Speed of maximum torque, 783 r.p.m. 


(2) Speed of maximum 
about 1500 r.p.m. 


horsepower, 


(3) Speed of maximum economy, 1044 
r.p.m. 


It would be ideal if all these points fell 
at the same speed but this is impossible of 
attainment, and therefore the designer must 
work to make each condition available. 
Considering the economy curves for the 
engine under discussion, it is seen that 
there is a big difference between the one- 
half and the three-quarter load curves and 
this accounts for the poor fuel economy of 
trucks with over-sized engines. Figures 
are given to show that with the four speed 
gear set the economy would be improved at 
part loads. Although in the past there were 
great variations, present practice shows de- 
sign and sizes approaching a common stan- 
dard. 


Mr. Horning places particular emphasis 
on the design of the combustion chamber 
as effecting engine performance. He tells 
of a pleasure car engine in which the valve 
plug formed a hot spot. Under full load 
the engine pounded, the power was off 20 
per cent., the water boiled, the exhaust was 
steamy and the fuel economy bad. By 
pouring water on this plug so as to cool 
it all of the bad conditions disappeared 
but returned directly the extra cooling was 
stopped. 


The CCJ leads in circulation, advertising and prestige 





Horning’s Conclusions on Engine 
Temperature 
1. The maximum temperature of any spot 
in the cylinder must be kept below the pre- 
ignition point. 
2—The maximum temperature of any spot in the 
kept below the cracking 
point of any part of the fuel. 


cylinder must be 

3—Any one spot will determine the performance 
of the engine. 

4—That one spot capable of cracking fuel or pre- 
ignition spreads over an area and causes so- 
called steam pockets in the circulation which 
further extends the disturbance in the per- 
formance. 

s—Economy of fuel consumption is established 

by a high average temperature of combustion 


chamber walls. 
6—The 
power, 
which can be successfully burned is establish- 


compression, hence 


fuel 


limit of  pract'cal 


output, economy and of quality 


ed by a high average temperature of the com- 


bustion chamber and low maximum tempera: 


ture of the hottest spot. 


Center Bearings Too Short 

In regard to crankshafts the author 
found that the common practice as to the 
length of the center main bearing causes 
a great deal of trouble in service, the bear- 
ing being too short. Making the connect- 
ing-rod hearing .65 times the cylinder bore, 
he would make the center bearing 1.40 this 
amount. The other ratio would be front 
end, 1, and flywheel end, 1.5. Crank bear- 
ings, both for the connecting-rods and 
main bearings, are very hard to hold in 
place under hard service. Brass screws are 
used while assembling, but these should 
not be relied on alone for working con- 
ditions and the shims should be made to 
act as keys with sufficient bearing on the 
bushings and shims to hold everything firm. 

Difficulties of lubrication in tractor en- 
gines are second only to those of racing 
engines. Operation is between the speeds 
of maximum torque and maximum econ 
omy where the greatest heating occurs. 
Usually when oil fails to reach a bearing 
it goes out without sufficient notice to catch 
it in time, but Mr. Horning speaks of a 
system which supplies oil from the adjacent 
rods to an extent to allow a warning knock 
for two days before the actual failure of 
the bearing. Many pleasure cars use light 
oils, but truck engines require medium oi! 
and tractor engines need heavy and extra 
heavy oils. When one grade works wel! 
in summer the next lighter should be used 
in winter. An engine often operates better 
on a heavier grade of oil when burning 
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kerosene than when burning gasoline and 
{ force feed systems can use heavier grades 
of oil than splash systems. 

d Lubricating oil is also much diluted by 
the gasoline and kerosene passing the piston 
rings. Gasoline will often evaporate off 
hut kerosene remains and if the oil is not 
changed the power will fall off 20 per cent., 
and more in hot weather. Frequent drain- 
ng of the crankcase is necessary and if 
ny of the oil is to be saved the light con- 
tituents should be boiled off. 








Hints for Kerosene Burning 
Mr. Horning has had a great deal of 
xperience with the kerosene burning prob- 
em upon which he has the following to 
ay 
(4) “Trucks can be made to operate on 
sene by the means mentioned above. 


kero- 
One truck 
s operated one season in a pea harvest on 6.4 
iles per gallon on a 2-ton truck equipped with 
334 x 534 in. engine. On the same job with 
nditions as nearly identical as possible and in 
e same service, the truck made 7 
llon on 


.75 miles per 
kerosene. On a run of 50 miles the 
made 


ie truck 10 miles per gallon 


with 


over city 
d country roads gasoline which on kero- 


ne it made 15.25 miles, both 
half the 


empty. 


figures being for 
distance with pay load 


were made in 


ick running 


| return These figures 


attempt to produce the best performance and 
figures are given to 


encourage the hope of 


ress along this line. The design and appli- 


tions which 





were responsible for this perfor- 
nee are being put in commercial shape. 
(;) The science and art of burning kerosene 


indicated by experience and the results obtain- 
in service are identical with the principles set 
rth in several papers by Prof. Lucke, and the 


riter takes pleasure in testifying to the correct- 


ess of both the scientific and practical conclu- 
ms contained in his papers. 
(6) Our experience is that a kerosene engine 


s not carbon any more than @ gasoline; in 
ct, stays cleaner than gasoline engine if vapori- 
tion is only comparatively well done. 

(7) Where 


the mixture 


kerosene is well vaporized so that 


reaching the cylinder is in a dry 
state, a kerosene engine with a correctly designed 
mbustion chamber will not heat as much as a 
gasoline engine. 

(8) Experience as to the function of various 
ements in burning any or all grades of fuel is 
expressed as follows: 

The carburetor meters and atomizes the fuel. 
The manifold must vaporize the mixture. 
The combustion chamber burns it. 
It will 


ment to 


save many inventors much 
that of all the mentioned 
hove the carburetor is the most perfect for the 


rk they 


disappoint- 


know things 


have to do. 


“he manifolds are next in efficiency. 
The engines in their present form are furthest 
heing able to perform their functions in at- 
tempting to burn kerosene. 
The development of kerosene burning in en- 
gines of the prevalent types must start with the 
jine and end with the carburetor.” 


In opening the discussion on the paper 
|, W. DeCou, factory manager of the Jef- 
fery Co., gave some of his observations 
made in six weeks on the Mexican border. 
lle confirmed Mr. Horning’s statement that 
there would often be a half inch of dirt 
in the crankcase, if no protection was pro- 
vided, by saying that he had seen more dirt 
than that in the crankcases of all makes of 
trucks coming into the Columbus repair 
shop. Although the government specifies 
14 miles per hour for 1%-ton trucks, the 
rivalry between the civilian drivers of dif- 
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ferent makes of cars had led to tampering 
with the governors and the trucks were 
often driven at the maximum possible 
speeds with the usual results. Since the 
civilian drivers, who were sent down with 
the various makes of vehicles, receive con- 
siderably more money that the soldier 
drivers, there seemed to be a tendency on 
the part of the latter not to care how their 
trucks were treated. 

Answering Mr. DeCou as to what he 
meant by semi-steel in his cylinder and pis- 
ton specifications, Mr. Horning said that 
about 15 per cent. of steel scrap was added 
to the iron in the charging. This is for 
the purpose of lowering the silicon content 
to give a harder, closer grained casting than 
usual iron practice. If the silicon is 
dropped too low, however, the castings be- 
come very hard to machine and are liable 
to excessive shrinkage. Semi-steel is some- 
what of an exaggeration, for what is want- 
ed is only a close grained casting to resist 


wear. Speaking on the same subject. Ired. 
A. Snow, metallurgical engineer of the 
Jeffery Co., said that the fine grained 


iron or semi-steel wore better because each 
crystal was smaller. A microscope shows 
that wear is the breaking off of the crystals 
on the contacting surfaces. If over 15 
per cent. is added it produces excessive 
oxidation. 

Geo. W. Smith, chief engineer of the Jef- 
fery Co., asked Mr. Horning concerning 
the dimensions of pistons which would con- 
form to his formula for weight in pounds 
of W =.05B*. His answer was that a pis- 
ton for a 3% in. bore has a skirt wall of 
from I mm. to I-16 in., a wall around the 


rings and on top of %& in. and weighs 
about 2 lbs. In England some pistons 
this size weigh but 1% lbs. The great- 


est difficulty in machining such pistons is 
their tendency to crack at the end of the 
roughing cut and the matter of support in 
the machine is most important, togethe 
with the condition of the tools. 

In this paper the author said that the 
small intake manifold gave the best results 
with as low Ibs. pressure, although 
of a car he drove several years ago which 
had an inlet manifold of only 5-16 in. inside 
diameter. 


as 2 


This had a four cylinder, 5 by 
5% in. engine and was before the days of 


57 


self starters. It was during a very cold 
winter but it always started on the 6th half 
turn of the crank. The maximum speed 
with this car was 15 miles per hour. 

Arthur F. Milbrath, chief engineer of the 
Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co., said that it was 
possible to use pressure oiling systems 
with low grade fuels and Mr. DeCou told 
they aimed for 10 lbs. per square inch 
when the engines are warmed up. He also 
said that he favored the T-head construc- 
tions in the large sizes in that the valves 
could be made larger and better cooled, the 
piping arranged better and that this type 
was least prone to ignition troubles. 

Marcus A. Smith, engineer of the Stan- 
dard Oil Co., asked Mr. Horning if he had 
not contradicted himself in his statements 
on the heating of an engine when running 
on kerosene. The reply was that if the en- 
gine got a perfectly dry kerosene mixture 
it would run cooler at full load than with 
gasoline, but that with the ordinary engine 
using kerosene the mixture was anything 
but perfect and the engine ran hot. In reply 
to G. W. Smith’s question on water injec- 
tion, Mr. Horning said that water was only 
to correct bad conditions and that it was 
not necessary with a dry kerosene and 
properly designed combustion chamber. 

Votes of thanks were extended to Mr. 
Horning for his paper and to the Mil- 
waukee Board of Industrial Education and 
Herbert L. Connell, head of the automobile 
division of the school, for the use of the 
assembly room. The school is a public in- 
stitution supported by the city with state 
aid. The different departments are open 
at night for evening classes, for which any- 
one over 16 may enroll. Among the largest 
of these departments is the automobile 
division. 

Mr. DeCou said that he had served on the 
industrial board at Kenosha and that about 
50 men from his company had attended 
with advantage the evening classes in elec- 
tricity at the Kenosha continuation school. 
He advised those present, who had charge 
of men in localities where there are con- 
tinuation schools, to encourage 
tendance at night classes. 

Following the adjournment of the meet- 
ing all the members visited the automobile 
laboratories of the school. 


their at 








I. H. C. Truck Hauling Load of Cantaloupes 


This,truck is owned by M. A. Chamberlin & Son, Calistoga, Cal. 
It is used for hauling iruit and melons to Calistoga, St. Helena and 


Napa. 


In comparing this method of delivery with horses, Mr. 


Chamberlin says: “I find that the truck saves more than half the 
time spent with the team on the road and delivers the produce of the 
farm in a much better condition, while giving much less trouble.” 
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Wheels Make! 


Tire 
and Gasoline 
Mileage 
Much 
Greater 


Kae 


“ EVERLASTING” “ EVERLASTING” 


Horse and Wood Age Past 


= 


| | 
(. Here is the last word on the Wheel by leading Motor Truck Engineers of America— . 


Europe is on metal wheels already: “The Motor Truck, like the steam and the modern 
big electric locomotive, requires indestructible metal wheels.” 


©. The Smith Wheel is the “Everlasting,” dependable wheel of metal, unsurpassed in 
design—in strength equal to the load any road will sustain— 
lighter than wood, but very many times stronger. 


How Smith Wheels Save Tires 


Smith Wheels always retain their shape. Instead of solid, non-conducting 
Wooden Felloes to hold the heat and rot the tire, Smith Wheel construction 
radiates heat away from the tires through the Hollow Felloes and Spokes. 


How They Economize Gasoline 


BA The Smith Wheel, being made in one piece and not of many separate members, 
ae remains perfectly round and true under all conditions and keeps its shape 
Sectional View of Smith Wheel showing Hollow under any load in taking and leaving the ground. This means less driving 


Construction of Hub, Spokes and Fell ith 2 . : * 
Sedenad Bences. oe strain. The saving of gasoline is a very important feature. 





Smith Wheels made for Trucks of 


Smith Wheels are guaranteed during os : Some Smith 
the LIFE OF THE TRUCK on which “8 a 8 _— ce — seen 
avanieaiabaiiintiaaeh roduction facilities equal to your . C. Smith Gun 


needs. Smith Premier Typewriter 


alegre 
NO MAINTENANCE COST 


When Writing, Please Say—‘‘Saw Your Ad. in the CCJ”’ 
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Trucks More Saleable 








Trucks with 
Smith 
Wheels 
Last 
Longer 





" ovaanaanne a ps eubhe naan G” 
Gasoline and Metal Age Here 


4 Nien notable aeininatiaees appreciating its unusual value, are adopting the Smith 
Wheel for their trucks. 


«, They realize that here, at last, is a Metal Wheel, which, in addition to extreme merit, has 
an appeal to the Buyer and User of Motor Trucks so real and definite that it can- 


not be overlooked. In looks, as well as in quality, the Smith 
Wheel stands in bold relief. 


How Smith Wheels Save The Truck 


Bearings, Differential, Transmission, Clutch and Motor wear longer on the 
Truck equipped with Smith Wheels, as neither drouth, wet weather, shrink- 


age, expansion or road impact at speed under heavy load can change them 
from their original shape. 


A Wooden Wheel is always eccentric. This tends to tear the heart out of the 
Truck through constantly unequal, jolting strain upon the driving mechanism. 
Collapse of a wheel, too, often means damage to the entire vehicle. 


Smith Wheels stand up forever, and never get “out of round.” They are Completed Smith Wheel, ready for shipment 
GUARANTEED for the Life of the Truck. —_ ee 


able Tires. 











S Smith Wheels equally good in tem- eiiaiiitie : ncaienauiial 
i uccesses mi W eeis are uarantee urin 
perature far below zero or heat | 4 rire OF THE TRUCK on which 


Ithaca Gun that neither man nor rubber can thoy ave eviiadly ghesed 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter stand. 








Y® time to make ANY test of 
m™® Parison with ours. 


SMITH WHEEL 


SYRACUSE,N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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A Buffalo Dealer Lifts the Philosopher's Lamp and 
Talks About Motor- Truck Problems 


ARRY DAMON, of the Borst- 
Damon Co., Inc., agents for the 
Republic, Riker and Vim motor 
trucks, lifted the philosopher’s 
lamp as the ComMMerctAL CAR 
JouRNAL representative hailed 
him the other day. Damon is 
only a young man, but he is an 

exceedingly live one as may be gleaned 

from the talk which follows: 


The Truck’s Future 


“The truck’s future,” he began, “seems 
to hinge on two things. The first is that 
the people must have confidence in the 
manufacturer. This is only accomplished 
after the manufacturer has produced a 
truck which is good and ever reliable, a 
truck which stands for genuine quality. 
For this reason truck manufacturers should 
only employ the best mechanics possible 
and use only such material as will stand 
the severe tests to which a truck is put. To 
win the confidence of the people the manu- 
facturer should stand ever ready to re- 
place any defective part which was either 
due to faulty workmanship or material. 

“A second thing upon which the truck’s 
future hinges is that the prospective truck 
user must have confidence in the dealer. 
This means that the dealer must know the 
motor truck business and his truck from 
beginning to end. A dealer should create 
for himself a reputation in his respective 
community as a man who stands _ for 
honesty and reliability. He should never 
sell a truck to a man who does not need it 
er before having first made a study of the 
prospect’s business. In this particular many 
dealers fall down. Also, the dealer should 
use caution in employing an automobile 
salesman. They are usually unfit to sell 
motor trucks until they have made a 
thorough study of traffic conditions, etc. 
Another thing, if the dealer ever hopes to 
win the confidence of a prospect he should 
offer instantaneous and efficient service. 





Service Stations 

“And in order that a dealer might be in 
a position to offer such service he must 
maintain a service station which is a credit 
to his name—one which is ready to take 
care of every possible want in the least 
amount of time. Such service stations will 
increase the efficiency of the truck. But 
please remember the service stations are 
not free motor truck dispensaries. 
does not mean that we are giving some- 
thing away for nothing. On the contrary, 
service to me means the ability to get the 
truck repaired in the quickest possible time 
and for the least amount of expense. 

“Every service station should be equipped 
with a small machine shop, an electrical 
laboratory, etc., a wood shop, a trimmer’s 
shop, a paint shop, a storage room, a stock 
room, where every kind of part is kept and 
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Service » 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


other necessary equipment so as to be able 
to care for every possible need. Only com- 
petent men should be employed in the sta- 
tion. These men should be able to care for 
every illness to which a motor truck is sub- 
ject. With such an equipment a dealer is 
able to give effective and efficient service 
to all of his customers. 


Standardization of Parts 

“Efficient service is not the only thing to 
be thought of if the truck idea is to grow. 
In truck construction two great changes 
in policy must take place. First there 
should be a standardization of parts. Al- 
ready the idea has taken hold in the trade. 
Your paper last April had an editorial to 
this effect. Such practice would not only 
increase the possibilities of a sale but it 
would also make it possible for the owner 
to get a certain part anywhere—at home or 
abroad. He would not be obliged to ship 
his truck to the factory to pick out the 
parts necessary to repair it. 

“The other great change I would suggest 
is the simplification of the engine. Simple 
engines are more easily understood by the 
average driver or owner. Some owner’s 
and driver’s mechanical bend only extends 
to the operation of a truck or a short dis- 
tance beyond. This being so, the simpler 
the engine the more readily it is under- 
stood by the average man. 


Suggestions for Designers 
“Also, in the making of a truck standard, 
as far as it is practical, certain things the 
designers should constantly bear in mind. 
First, a truck should be so designed so that 
it will meet all needs and do better work 


than a horse vehicle. For example, if a 
traffic officer should order a truck to stop, 
and the wheels happen to rest in a hole the 
truck should never be obliged to experience 
the same trouble as does the horse vehicles 
when starting. Second, the load strength 
of a truck should always be greater than 
the loading capacity. The reason I sug- 
gest this is because drivers never stop to 
think about carrying capacity when they 
are in a hurry. Third, they should be de- 
signed to meet unexpected stresses, and 
have liberal wearing surfaces which may 
be easily lubricated when the truck is 
obliged to carry heavy loads. All heavy 
trucks should be low geared. And with 
these thoughts constantly in the minds of 
the designers the buyers will have less dif- 
ficulty in settling the question as to which 
is the best truck. 


Too Many Manufacturers 


“If the actual buying conditions were 
ideal, then all that the prospective buyer 
would have to consider is: (a) Do I 
load my merchandise for immediate distri- 
bution or for delivery at the destination in 
a unit? (b) How much do my load units 
for delivery weigh, etc.? (c) How much 


of a territory do I cover? (d) Do I really 
need a truck? But as things exist today the 
buyer is confronted with many other ques- 
tions. The price of the truck is a big ques- 
tion. In fact, high prices have retarded 
the motor truck idea from progressing 
more rapidly. Fewer manufacturers with 
an increased production would bring about 
the desired decrease in price. 


Free Demonstration 

‘But for a moment let us consider some 
of the methods used in selling trucks. For 
example—the free demonstration of trucks. 
A prospective buyer calls on a_ truck 
cealer and tells him he wants to buy a 
truck, but before doing so he wants a free 
demonstration. The truck dealer gladly 
agrees, that is, some of them do. He gives 
him a free demonstration for a few days 
or so. After the demonstration the pros- 
pective buyer returns the truck and says 
something like this: ‘I am not entirely sat- 
isfied with your truck, therefore before I 
Lbuy I wish to see some of the other makes 
of trucks.” To do this he has a_ perfect 
right. But what do some of them do when 
They 


This, some of 


they get to the other dealer’s place? 
want a free demonstration. 
them repeat, until they have received 
nearly a month’s free delivery service at 
the expense of the dealers. 

“All of this makes the dealers hungry for 
a sale. Why? Because they need money 
to pay their rent and 
charges. 


heavy overhead 
As a result who makes the sale? 
The one who makes the biggest cut in cata- 
logue prices. And this sort 
gives birth to a question. 


of practice 
What’s the use 
of being an agent if you have to give all of 
your profits to the buyer? 

“If free demonstrations cause such a 
state of affairs, then will you please tell 
me why they continue to practice them? 
Also, why do prospective buyers, who con- 
sider themselves self-respecting citizens, 
ask the dealer to continue such destructive 
practices? They want to make profits in 
their own game. Who would think of 
days’ free trial and 
Who 
would think of asking for a one day’s free 
trial of a bar of soap with the privilege of 
returning it if it did not give the desired 
results? Nobody! Then why ask mo- 
tor truck dealers to give free demonstra- 
tions? Oh! because the truck is a new 
idea. True, it is one of the newer things 
in life, but it is by no means an experiment. 
It is an actuality just as shoes and soap are. 
Therefore the prospective buyer should pay 
for demonstrations.” 


asking for a two 
demonstration of a pair of shoes? 


There’s a reason! 
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